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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—-- > 
AST Sunday afternoon London learned that war had, in 
fact, broken out, and that the Japanese Minister had been 
withdrawn from St. Petersburg. As we have said elsewhere, 
it is useless to argue about thé responsibility for the actual 
rupture. The Japanese allege that when they found that Russia, 
instead of replying to their Note, was utilising the delay to 
pour men and munitions of war into Manchuria, they were 
obliged to act, and this we cannot help thinking fairly repre- 
sents the situation. The Russians must have known what 
risks they were running by delaying their answer. The world 
had not to wait long before it heard of acts of war. On 
Tuesday came the news that at midnight on February 8th the 
Japanese had made a torpedo attack on the Russian Fleet 
lying in the outer harbour at Port Arthur, and had seriously 
disabled two Russian battleships—the ‘Retvisan’ and the 
‘Tsarevitch’—and a cruiser—the ‘ Pallada.’ Next day the 
Japanese Fleet bombarded Port Arthur, presumably by 
high-angle fire, and damaged on and under the water- 
line the Russian battleship ‘Poltava’ and the cruisers 
‘Diana,’ ‘ Askold,’ and ‘Novik.’ After this the Japanese 
Fleet appears to have steamed away. While these events 
were proceeding at Port Arthur, another Japanese squadron 
attacked Chemulpho on February 9th and 10th, and after a 
spirited action sunk the armoured gunboat ‘Coreetz,’ and what 
was far more serious, the fast and powerful modern cruiser 
the ‘Varyag.’ The crews of the two vessels—numbering six 
hundred—surrendered. Later the Japanese are reported to 
have occupied Seoul. They have also occupied Masampho and 

other points on the Korean coast. 








In none of the actions did the Japanese suffer any loss in 
men or ships. Thus the war opens with loss or serious 








these being first-class battleships. At the same time, the | 
Russians seem to have lost a considerable number of men and | 


officers, and it is further stated that Japanese emissaries have 
blown up a bridge on the Siberian Railway, killing thirty men 
and cutting communications for the time. Whether the 
Russians will be able to recover the ground thus lost at the 
beginning of the war remains to be seen, but the Japanese 
have certainly shown themselves vigilant and efficient on the 
sea in a high degree. They have realised and acted on the 
essential maxim of war, which is to assume the offensive,— 
to spring at the enemy’s throat the instant war is deter- 
mined on. The Russians, on the other hand, appear to have 
waited to be attacked,—a blunder always fatal in war. It is 


alleged in addition that the Russians didnot showeven common | 
Vigilance, that they took few or no precautions to protect | due to the structure of the houses, where the elevators form 


: | the B the ultimate victory. 
damage to nine of the Russian ships, the greater number of | Sulteniesiet neta 062 


their ships from torpedo attacks, and that the majority of 
the officers on Monday night were actually on shore witnessing 
a performance at a circus while the Japanese torpedo-hoats 
were getting among their battleships. Be this as it may, it 
is clear that we must now recognise the existence of an 
Asiatic Power possessed of great naval strength,—a fact 
almost without parallel since the battle of Lepanto, or at any 
rate since the decline of the Turkish Fleet in the earlier part 
of the eighteenth century. 


It is difficult to say where the next blow is likely to be 
struck ; but the Japanese are pouring troops into Korea—they 
have some four hundred ‘thousand men ready mobilised and . 
equipped—and it is believed that they will very shortly move 
across the Yalu and invade Manchuria. The Russians, on 
the other hand, are believed to be holding the north bank of 
thé Yalu in force, and therefore a great land battle may be 
expected before long. At the same time, we may presume 
that the Japanese will select a place, or possibly two places, 
one on each side of the peninsula on which Port Arthur is 
situated, and attempt to reduce the fortress both by land and 
sea. If so, Port Arthur may possibly play the part of 
Sebastopol in the Crimea, and the war be drawn to a head 
there. It is, however, more probable that the Japanese will 
only mask the fortress, and make their main military advance 
across the Yalu. 


Meantime we may expect a naval attack on Vladivostok, 
unless the Russians have really been so foolish as to 
send their squadron out of the port already, in which 
case it will almost certainly be met and destroyed before it 
reaches Port Arthur, as will also the recent Russian reinforce- 
ments from Europe, said now to be somewhere off Formosa 
in the China Sea. There is also arumour that the Russian 
Baltic Fleet of fifteen vessels is to be despatched to the Far 
East. If this is true, the men responsible for Russian naval 
strategy must have completely lost their heads. The fleet 
cannot arrive in time to help the Russian ships at Port Arthur, 
and it is therefore almost certain to be “mopped up” by the 
victorious Japanese Fleet. One would have imagined that 
the Russians had already suffered enough injury by their 
astonishing neglect of the first principle of naval policy, 
concentration of force. The Russians have already been 
taken in detail, but this cannot be remedied by also throwing 
away the Baltic Fleet. We have dealt with the political 
problem of the war elsewhere, and will only say here that 
though all the signs seem to point to a Japanese victory, we 
must not forget that Russia is far more formidable on land 
than on sea, and that if the Japanese are not as prudent as 
they are brave they may very well be drawn on, and find a 
Pultowa in Northern Manchuria. We do not say that they 
will, but it would be foolish to talk as if the events of the 
week had decided the issue. Nicholson’s Nek did not give 


Baltimore has been the scene this week of one of the most 
devastating of recent fires, which, beginning last Sunday 
morning, raged for two days, and destroyed all the ancient 
centre of the city and the entire business quarter. Some 
estimates place the financial loss as high as £50,000,000 
sterling, which would be in excess of the great Chicago fire 
of 1871. Fire engines were brought from New York and 
Philadelphia by special trains, but in spite of all efforts the 
huge many-storied buildings caught fire like tinder, and even 
the so-called fireproof buildings fell with the rest. There must 
be something in American cities which makes them more 
liable to conflagrations than other places, for in modern 
England we have never known any catastrophe approaching 
the magnitude of this or the Chicago fire. Something may be 
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a kind of flue for the flames, but there must be some drying 
and heat-conserving force in the air. American buildings are 
substantial structures, and appear to the spectator as com- 
pletely fire-resisting as any house in London; but America is 
the scene of most fires on a colossal scale. 


The Duke of Devonshire, in fulfilment of his engagement, 
addressed a great meeting in the Guildhall on Monday. 
Dealing with the arguments for the proposed change in 
our fiscal policy, the Duke declared that if our people 
were called on to make sacrifices, they should be told 
what these sacrifices were, by whom and by what class 
they were to be made. For himself, he held that the issue 
must ultimately be decided by what on economic grounds 
was best for the United Kingdom, and that the prosperity 
of the United Kingdom was the greatest of Imperial 
interests. Free-trade was admitted to have been a wise policy 
once. When did it become unwise? Certainly not in 1872, 
the picked year of the tariff reformers; nor, again, in 1885, 
when a majority of the Royal Commission appointed 
by the Conservative Government never so much as said 
one word in favour of reverting to Protection. Efforts 
have been made in certain quarters to minimise the 
warmth of the Duke’s reception—there was certainly no 
bodyguard of corybantic stockbrokers—but the representa- 
tive character of the gathering is admitted on all hands; 
and after all, the efficacy of a political speech is not to 
be measured by the same standard as the popularity of a 
theatrical performance. 


The Secretary for India invited the Indian Government last 
August to contribute observations and suggestions on the 
Resolution passed at the Colonial Premiers’ Conference in 
1902 in favour of preferential tariffs. The result is to be 
found in the Blue-book published on Monday, in which Lord 
Curzon and the members of the Finance and Commerce 
Department of the Government of India unhesitatingly 
condemn the preferential system. The two alternative 
schemes for including India in a scheme of inter-Imperial 
preferential tariffs are discussed. For India to join on the same 
footing as the self-governing Colonies, with freedom to tax 
British as well as other imports, is dismissed as impracticable. 
On the other hand, to have two tariff walls would only help 
the United Kingdom, and force India to adopt a policy which 
would expose her to serious retaliation. The general con- 
clusions, therefore, are that India is best off under a system 
of free exchange, and stands to lose or risk a great deal under 
the new policy. As regards retaliation, the despatch affirms 
that any actual measure should only be adopted in the last 
resort. ‘“ All that we seek is that we shall not be pledged in 
advance to accord equal treatment to the imports of all 
countries alike, irrespective of whether they penalise our 
exports or not.” The signatories also express the hope that 
the mere announcement of this freedom ought to suffice to 
maintain India in the enjoyment of that considerable measure 
of free exchange she already possesses, and from time to time 
even to extend it. 


We rejoice, on public as well as private grounds, at the 
reports of Mr. Balfour’s slow but steady progress towards 
recovery. The Premier is a man who has many opponents, 
but few, if any, enemies, and the sympathy extended to him 
during his enforced absence from the political arena has been 
sincere as well as general. But setting aside the attraction 
exerted by Mr. Balfour’s engaging personality, by his keen 
intellect, and by his achievements as a man of letters and a 
philosopher, his return to Parliament is to be welcomed in 
view of the serious aspect of affairs both in the domain of 
foreign and domestic politics. This is not a time in which a 
Prime Minister can be spared. It is perfectly true, as Mr. 
Morley contended, that other Ministers may be competent to 
expound the Government's fiscal policy, but there is one 
man, and one only, from whom a decisive declaration is 
needed, and that is Mr. Balfour. The pronouncement of his 
brother only increases the expectancy with which that 
declaration is awaited. Let us hope that when it does 
come it will definitely put an end to the government by 
egg-dance which the Premier has carried on with such 
misplaced skill since the autumn. 


In the House of Commons on Monday Mr. Morley moved his 


urged, should tell the country whether they were Protecting 
or Anti-Protectionist, and he went on to show how various 
uncertain had been the utterances of members of the Mini 
on the fiscal controversy. For example, he quoted Lord 
Percy’s remark that “for all his objects Mr. Chamberlain 
carries with him the hearty approval of his colleagues in the 
Government he has left,” and other equally strong agserti 
and contrasted them with some very mild utterances of My 
Gerald Balfour. Mr. Morley ended by imploring Members to 
ask themselves before they voted whether they were going to 
vote for confidence in a Protectionist or an Anti-Protectionist 
Government, 





Mr. Gerald Balfour, who followed Mr. Morley, created 8 
great, if temporary, sensation in the House by a speech which 
appeared to throw over Mr. Chamberlain and to commit the 
Government to a policy not essentially hostile to Free-trade, 
The Government, he declared, was non-Protectionist.—He did 
not, be it noted, venture to assert that they were Anti-Pro. 
tectionist.—Mr. Chamberlain’s policy was not the policy of 
the Government; and if on an appeal to the country a 
majority were returned in favour of the Government, such an 
event would not entitle them to carry out a policy of prefer. 
ence. “I do not think that Protection is a wise policy for 
this country to adopt.” Growing warmer, Mr. Balfour 
suggested that he and those who agreed with him wer 
better Free-traders than their opponents, because they were 
“not afraid to fight for Free-trade.”—Mr. Gerald Balfour 
evidently models himself on those Hibernian politicians who 
were willing to “fight like devils for conciliation.”—But 
though there was. so much Free-trade talk in Mr. Gerald 
Balfour’s speech, he every now and then showed a curious 
tendency to lurch in Mr. Chamberlain’s direction. For 
example, he declared that “we must look at tendencies,” 
described the Free-importers as the Quakers of finance, and 
asserted that Free-trade is in its essence bilateral, remarks 
which sound uncommonly like the “shibboleths” of the Tariff 
Reform League, Sir Michael Hicks Beach, who followed Mr, 
Gerald Balfour, stated that to him the declaration they had 
heard that night was completely satisfactory. 


The debate on Tuesday showed immediately how very little it 
takes completely to satisfy Sir Michael Hicks Beach when fiscal 
policy is concerned, for Mr. Bonar Law, speaking on behalf 
of the Government, made a speech which was quite as Pro- 
tectionist in tone as that of Mr.Gerald Balfour was Free-trade, 
Mr. Bonar Law, in the approved style of the Tariff Reform 
League, held up the Protective systems of Germany and the 
United States to our envy and admiration. “They encourage 
the export of manufactured articles, and discourage the export 
of raw materials; and we alone of all countries in the world 
leave that entirely to chance.” After referring to the enor- 
mously increased percentage of unemployed, he went on to 
deal with “dumping” in language worthy of his unofficial 
leader, and drew a terrible picture of the competition to which 
our manufacturers were exposed. “The fact was our manufac- 
tures were paralysed.” He challenged any one to give a single 
instance in which “dumping” had begun and had stopped. 
In a word, Mr. Bonar Law, even though he did not actually use 
the word “Protection,” made a frankly Protectionist speech, 
and revived the spirits of the Chamberlainite Members, which 
had been considerably depressed by Mr. Gerald Balfour. 


Lord George Hamilton followed with a very impressive 
speech. Mr. Gerald Balfour had declared that the present 
controversy was not between Free-trade and Protection, but 
he maintained that it was. Free-trade meant the removal 
in the interest of the consumer of legislative restrictions 
upon the free exchange of commodities. Protection was 
the reverse. It meant the imposition of restrictions for 
the benefit of certain industries and individuals at the 
expense of the community. Unfortunately we have not 
space to follow Lord George Hamilton’s speech in detail; 
nor can we do more than allude to the speech of lofty 
eloquence which Lord Hugh Cecil contributed to the dis- 
cussion,—a speech which has been described, and, as far 
as we can judge, without exaggeration, as one of the best 
delivered in the House of Commons in recent years. Three 
dangers, he declared, would threaten the nation,if Protection 
were adopted. They were (1) fiscal extravagance, (2) social 





Free-trade amendment to the Address. The Government, he 





discontent such as existed in Germany and other Continental 
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i corruption. Great and terrible as are the first 
rte ecnpice is by far the worst. Once teach men 
that they can make themselves rich by Act of Parliament, 
and you introduce the canker of selfishness and of the lust 
for gold into the very heart of the body politic. 


In the course of Wednesday's debate Sir Edward Grey 
made a speech of characteristic moderation and good sense, 
which closed with a very useful reminder of the danger of 
interfering in any way with the fiscal systems of our Colonies. 
He was followed by Mr. Walter Long, who made what we 
cannot but describe as an extremely lame and incoherent 
attempt to defend his action in regard to the attack on Sir 
John Dickson-Poynder’s seat. From this Mr. Long passed on 
to the fiscal policy of the Government. He defended himself 
for his approval of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy; but Mr. Long’s 
exposition of the Government policy did not go beyond afew 
conventional remarks about “dumping.” ‘“ When in doubt 
play ‘dumping’” has become a regular Government motto. 
Mr, Winston Churchill, who rose after Mr. Long, noticed, 
& propos of Mr. Long’s excuse that he only opposed Sir 
John Dickson-Poynder in his private capacity, that “no 
one ever could tell whether a Minister was speaking in 
his private or his official capacity.” The President of the 
Board of Trade said that the Government were prepared to 
fight for Free-trade, but where would Free-trade have been 
now if it had been left to the champions of the Treasury 
Bench? Mr. Lloyd-George’s contribution to the debate was 
very amusing. “In two recent by-elections two poor Govern- 
ment cruisers that took refuge in Port Arthur had been 
allowed by the Government, without a declaration of war, to 
be torpedoed by the Tariff Reform League.” 


In Thursday’s debate the Government made another lurch, 
this time strongly in the direction of Mr. Chamberlain. In 
answer to some very pertinent questions from Sir John Gorst, 
Mr, Alfred Lyttelton declared (1) that the Government will 
support those candidates who adopt the Government fiscal 
policy; and (2) that they will support candidates whose views 
go further than those of the Government. This means, of 
course, that the Government will do what they have done in 
the by-elections,—7.e., do everything in their power to get 
candidates holding the most extreme Chamberlainite and 
Protectionist views into Parliament. The effect on the Free- 
trade Unionists was immediate and intense. They realised at 
once that all Mr. Gerald Balfour’s fine sentiments in favour 
of Free-trade were moonshine, and that the Tariff Reform 
League and Mr. Vince had the Government firmly in their 
grip. Major Seely made this sentiment clear in a vigorous 
and manly speech, in which he expressed his intention to 
vote against the Government, and urged his Free-food 
colleagues to do the same. It is now obvious that the 
division on Monday night will be taken on the clear issue 
of Free-trade and Protection. No one who votes against 
Mr. Morley’s amendment can later expect to be recognised as 
a genuine supporter of the Free-trade cause. Those Free- 
traders who abstain will no doubt be able to make out a 
plausible case for such lack of courage, but we cannot believe 
that they will in the long run find such a course of action to 
have been wise. In such cases as these the men of half- 
measures and timorous courses invariably disappear from 
public life. In the case of the Home-rule crisis none of the 
lukewarm men survived. The British people do not love 
those who try to avoid responsibility by inaction. 


The attitude of the Government in regard to the Chinese 
labour question was not rendered more intelligible or credit- 
able by Mr. Alfred Lyttelton’s replies to questions put to him 
in the House on Wednesday. He could not state what rate of 
wages would be paid to the Chinamen, and admitted that 
there were no mines in the British Empire worked by inden. 
tured foreign labour under conditions similar to those 
proposed in the Transvaal. We may also note that a 
crowded meeting of protest, convened by a Parliamentary 
Committee representing both sides of the House, was held in 
Queen’s Hall on Wednesday evening. Vigorous speeches 
were made by Lord Carrington, Mr. Sydney Buxton, Dr. 
Macnamara, Mr. F. H. P. Creswell, and Major Seely, M.P., who 
asserted that the scheme was without parallel, that it out. 
raged the feeling of the Mother-country, and would be the 
death-knell of British supremacy in South Africa. The atti- 





tude of the Government in refusing to allow free discussion 
was generally condemned, and a letter from Sir W. Harcourt 
was read in which he denounced the Government for shirking 
their responsibility in regard to what was essentially an 
Imperial question, and for helping “to found a low-grade 
colony in the interests of low-grade ore.” We have only to 
add that in the debate on the subject in the House of Lords 
on Thursday the Archbishop of Canterbury delivered a speech 
at once statesmanlike and worthy of the high office he holds. 


A painful sensation was created in the House of Commons 
on Friday week. Mr. Powell-Williams, the Liberal Unionist 
Member for South Birmingham since 1885, and one of the 
most active members of the Tariff Reform League, was 
suddenly struck down by an apoplectic seizure, and though 
he rallied on his removal to the Westminster Hospital, sank 
rapidly, and died last Sunday evening. His death has, we 
regret to say, been a severe blow to Mr. Chamberlain, who 
on the eve of a much-needed holiday has lost a devoted 
friend as well as one of the most zealous and capable of ‘hig 
lieutenants. 


The Military Lords—we trust that the Council, following the 
analogy of the Admiralty, will collectively be “ My Lords” 
—who have been appointed to seats in the new Army 
Council form, in all probability, as good a selection as it was 
in the power of the Government to make. It was important 
not to take the ablest soldiers away from field command, and 
a class of soldier-administrators has yet to be created. As 
it stands, all four have done distinguished service in war, and 
to the public they are known as leaders in the field rather 
than as chiefs of departments. Sir Neville Lyttelton, the 
First Military Member, is an excellent choice, and he has 
shown in his difficult work in the Transvaal that he possesses 
the mind of a statesman as well as a soldier. General 
Douglas was Lord Methuen’s Chief Staff Officer, and an 
efficient column commander; and from his long experience 
at Aldershot “knows the ropes” better than almost any 
man in the British Army. General Plumer is emphati- 
cally a “soldier’s soldier,” one of the half-dozen living 
Generals whom the whole Army unites in praising. We are 
convinced that his alert mind and strenuous character will be 
as valuable at the War Office as on the veld. General Wolfe 
Murray, the late Quartermaster-General in India, is in his 
proper place as Fourth Member in charge of armaments and 
fortifications. 


Congregation at Oxford decided on Tuesday by a small 
majority to exempt candidates for honours in natural science 
and mathematics from the obligation of qualifying in Greek at 
Responsions. The supporters of theinnovation laid stress on the 
enormous educational waste involved in the existing system, con- 
tended that the real students and friends of Greek resented the 
Responsions minimum being extolled as an avenue to mental 
cultivation, and denied that the exemption would involve the 
disappearance of Greek from England. Mr. Godley, who 
defended the status quo in a brilliant speech, quoted Lord 
Kelvin, Lord Lister, and the President of the Royal Society 
as testifying to the value of elementary Greek. While fully 
sharing Mr. Godley’s belief in the value of Greek, we agres 
with the spokesmen of the majority that the study of that 
language will profit rather than suffer by the removal of an 
obligation which has done so much to foster the anti-classical 
reaction. 


We have to record with deep regret the death of the Master 
of the Temple, better knownas Canon Ainger. Endowed with 
rare personal charm and great social gifts, an eloquent 
preacher and a distinguished man of letters, Canon Ainger 
disdained the arts of self-advertisement, having those two 
great antidotes against the craving for popularity,—a 
fastidious taste and a deep fund of humour. By way of 
compensation for his frail physique, he had to the very end 
a singular vivacity and boyish freshness of mind, which, 
coupled with his keen sense of the ludicrous, and his poetic 
instinct, made him an ideal interpreter of the genius of Lamb, 
with whose name his own will always be associated. His 
death removes a most winning personality, beloved and 
admired by hosts of friends, and most honoured by those who 
knew him best. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols (25 per cent.) were on Friday 86}. 
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OF THE DAY. 


eee 
THE WAR. 


AR has come, as it was bound to do. Two Powers 
or two people cannot both want the same thing 
so much that neither will give way without ultimately 
appealing to the only arbitrament, war. In_ these 
circumstances, it does not seem to us material to discuss 
which side was to blame for the actual outbreak of 
hostilities. The Japanese could not be expected to 
wait for ever for the Russian reply, and the Russians 
could not be expected to lose any advantage that procrasti- 
nation might give them in regard to the passing of 
the cold weather. What concerns Englishmen now that 
the war has begun is its probable result. Clearly 
the first British. interest to be considered is—“‘ How 
are we to keep out of it?” The nation does not want 
another war, and a war which must almost certainly 
set the whole world on fire. But it is clear that, con- 
sidering our obligations, the risk of our being involved is 
much less if Japan wins than if she loses. Should 
Japan be beaten, and her existence as a State seriously 
imperilled or even weakened, it would be difficult for us to 
resist an appeal from her for assistance, either direct or 
indirect. On the other hand, if Japan beats Russia, 
or holds her own, there will be no need, and ‘indeed no 
excuse, for her to appeal to Britain. She will prefer 
to keep that complete control of her own policy which 
independent action gives her. Prudent people, then, what- 
ever they may think of the ultimate effect of Japanese 
dominance in the Far East, should such dominance ever 
come into existence, cannot but hope that Japan will be 
the victor, or at any rate will not be beaten. There will 
be no immediate embarrassment for us in Japanese 
successes; there must be in Russian victories. 


If we look beyond this immediate, and, so to speak, 
personal, aspect of the case, and try to consider the more 
general aspects of the war, one fact stands out with 
special boldness. It is obvious that, whichever way the 
contest goes, China will be the prize of victory. The 
Powers may make what stipulations they will as to 
Chinese neutrality and integrity and as to the “open 
door,” but domination in China in some form or other 
will belong to the conqueror. That is, the winning State 
will control Pekin, and its influence will be potent over 
Chinese affairs and policy. A very little reflection will 
show that this must be the case, and that China, as we 
have said, is the ultimate prize that is being fought for. 
Let us take Russia first. If Russia wins, she will be un- 
disputed mistress of Manchuria, and also of Korea; and 
though she may not alter her nominal status in either place, 
she will have a complete ascendency withinthem. She may 
allow the presence of Consuls, and may say she will respect 
treaty rights; but she will be supreme in both cases. But 
such complete control over Manchuria, and the prestige 
of her victory, admitted that it is achieved—a very 
large admission, considering the events of the past 
week—will make Russia the dominant Power at Pekin. 
China would never stand up to a victorious Power 
so near her,—a Power whose strength had been 
exhibited with such tremendous effect at her very 
doors. Next take the more likely event of a Japanese 
victory. If Japan wins—that is, if she takes Korea and 
drives Russia out of Manchuria and occupies it herself—is 
it to be supposed that she will not begin to use the great 
latent force of China in order to secure the fruits of victory 
and to recompense herself for her outlay? To blame 
her for such action would be absurd, for it would be her 
only path of safety. Besides, it would mean the fulfil- 
ment of her very natural ambition to lead the yellow race, 
and to show the world that she is capable of regenerating 
Asia. Because Japan had taken Korea and occupied 
Manchuria she would not, of course, try to annex half 
China, but unquestionably we should begin to see the 
hand of Japan at work throughout the Empire. Japan 
would drill the Chinese troops, Japan would reorganise the 
Chinese Army, and Japanese officials would reform the 
Chinese finances. In their hearts the Chinese may not 
like the Japanese; but the prestige of the vanquishers of 
Russia would be irresistible, and, at any rate, Chinese 
pride would be soothed by the fact that they were being 
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“run,” not by a Western and European Power but 
Asiatics who understood them.and their ways, We 

be told, no doubt, that Europe would not allow the 
Japanese exploitation of China ; but at what point would 
Europe intervene in the silent, gradual, and almost 
secret process that we are contemplating ? Besi 
could Europe agree? Britain, for example, could not 
turn upon her ally in the moment of her victo 
and without our assistance the rest of Europe wo ij 
hardly care to face a great naval campaign against the 
Japanese Fleet,—the only Fleet in the world manned} 
veterans, and in possession of all the strong places in the 
Far East. We may feel pretty sure, then, that anythi 
like a complete victory for Japan will mean that the 
Japanese will gradually begin to obtain the position in 
China, or at any rate in Northern China, which wo 
obtained in India. Her local control of the sea will give 
her the same advantages that Admiral Watson’s naval 
success gave us in India. No one who is not prepared to 
wrest the command of the sea in the Far East from Ja; 
will be able to say her nay. Whether such a condition of 
things will be in the interest of Britain we do not propose 
to consider in detail at the present moment; but it is well 
for us to remember that a Japan dominating a rejuvenated 
China, or even a rejuvenated North China, might prove a 
far more formidable rival, commercial and political, than 
Russia. No doubt it would take Japan many years— 
possibly two generations—to reach the position in Asia 
that we have outlined, but the tendency towards such 
development is none the less one which we must takg 
into account. 

Our readers will possibly say that it remains to be seen 
whether Japan will win iu the struggle in which she is 
now engaged, and that therefore any misgivings as to the 
effects of her dominance over China or in Asia generally are 
premature. That it is much too soon to assume that 
Japan will be the victor we agree. There is at present 
nothing more than a possibility, and against that possi- 
bility we must place the fact that Russia cannot afford to 
be beaten. By this we mean that Russia, in order to 
maintain her prestige in the world, will be forced to strain 
every effort to beat Japan. Even, then, if Japan wins the 
first round, which—again, we may point out, is not yet 
certain—Russia will be obliged to go doggedly on. She 
will doubtiess say to herself, as we said to ourselves 
during the Boer War: “ We must see the war through 
and through to ultimate victory, even if it costs us 
£500,000,000 and lasts five years.” But if Russia 
determines—and the Russians are a very determined, if 
not a very efficient, people—to fight in this spirit, will she 
not finally wear down the opposition of the Japanese justas 
we wore down the opposition of the Boers? We shall not 
attempt to say whether she will or will not, but we must 
point out that the analogy is not nearly so close as it looks 
at first sight. We talk of Japan as a small Power, but 
that is only a fashion of speech. After all, Japan has 
forty millions of people, and wearing down a State of that 
size is very different from wearing down one of a million,— 
we count the Cape Dutch with the Boers. Again, Japanis 
apparently going to obtain the local command of the sea. 
It is possible, then, that Russia might pour her legions into 
Manchuria for four or five years, and yet pour them in 
vain. Russia’s nominal force is, we admit, immense; but 
can she apply it where she will want it? It is no good to 
have four millions of armed men if she can only manage 
to keep a moderate-sized army in the field in Manchuria. 
The big battalions are only useful when they are big at @ 
particular place. 

There remain two other speculative points of interest at 
the present juncture. If Russia is beaten, can she afford to 
stay beaten? Must she not instantly begin preparing for 
another war? One would think she must. But if this 
is the case, the Japanese will realise it, and will, before 
they make peace, endeavour to get some guarantee against 
future Russian action. What guarantee can they get? 
They cannot hope to push Russia any further back than 
out of Manchuria; but behind the Amur Russia can make 
all her preparations. Lastly, we may consider the possl- 
bility that neither side will win, but that both will be 
exhausted. Japan may win completely at sea, and may 
then invade Manchuria with her troops, and at first she 
may be victorious. But suppose she is then drawn on 





to penetrate, say, into the Amur provinces, and 
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erious defeat, or at any rate, what is as bad, 
a aa s move any further, and finds her army wasting 
and her resources exhausted? Under such conditions 
Japan might have to assent to a peace which would deprive 
her of all the advantages of her first victory. Probably 
her statesmen and soldiers will make every effort to 
avoid such a result; but in war it is not always possible to 
control the course of events, and a Japanese Army may 
conceivably find a Moscow ora Pultowa in Eastern Siberia. 
That, however, is speculative. At present all that we know 
is that Japan has won the first round at sea. What she will 
do on land remains to be seen. It does not always follow 
that victory on one element means victory on the other. 





THE DUTY OF FREE-TRADE UNIONISTS. 


HAT is the duty of Free-trade Unionists in regard 
W\ to Mr. Morley’s amendment to the Address P— 
such is the question in all men’s minds at the present 
moment. That they cannot vote against Mr. Morley’s 
amendment is clear, for it exactly expresses the position 
maintained with so much courage by the supporters of the 
Duke of Devonshire. The problem, then, resolves itself 
into this,—Shall they or shall they not vote against the 
Government and with Mr. Morley? In our view, the only 
way in which they can reach a satisfactory solution is by 
considering whether the Government are or are not, by 
the attitude they have adopted, impairing the safety of the 
cause of Free-trade. If the Government are the enemy, 
either open or concealed, of Free-trade, and are endangering 
the continuance of that policy of the free market on which 
our prosperity at home, and indeed the whole Imperial 
fabric, depends, then clearly no Free-trade Unionist can 
support the Government or lend them help or succour. If, 
on the other hand, the present Government are not a source 
of danger to F'ree-trade and to our existing fiscal system, but 
support it, or at any rate are genuinely neutral, then un- 
questionably Free-trade Unionists have a perfect right to 
give them their support. Nay, it is their positive duty to 
do so. They are Unionists as well as Free-traders, and if 
it can be shown that a Unionist Government are not 
opposed to Free-trade, they have no right to vote against 
them. All, then, depends upon what is the real attitude 
of the Government in regard to the policy of Protection 
and of anti-Free-trade,—-that is, to the policy of Mr. 
Chamberlain. 


How is the true attitude of the Government to be deter- 
mined? What are the signs by which we may discover 
the real nature of their views? By their official utterances 
in Parliament ? In certain instances these might, we admit, 
be a satisfactory guide; but they cannot possibly be so in 
the present case. And for this reason. ‘I'he Government 
during the fiscal debate have spoken with two voices. Not 
only have different exponents of the Government position 
said totally different things, but even in the same speeches 
two opposing views have been apparent. Mr. Gerald 
Balfour and Mr. Lyttelton were poles asunder. One 
made a Free-trade, the other a Protectionist, speech. In 
Mr. Gerald Balfour’s speech, however, there were indi- 
cations of a spirit in essentials inimical to Free-trade, 
though we confess there were no equivalent and compen- 
satory signs of Anti-Protectionism in that of Mr. Lyttelton. 
Furthermore, there was no attempt on the part of the 
Government leaders to reconcile the two opposing lines of 
thought, and to declare which was the true doctrine. We 
are driven, then, to the conclusion that it would be most 
unsafe for the Free-trade Unionists to base their action 
upon what was said in debate by the Government speakers. 
What was said in favour of Free-trade from the Govern- 
ment benches was pleasant hearing, no doubt, and we 
have every right to regard it with satisfaction ; but it was 
not in any true sense authoritative, and it was neutralised 
by the things said in other directions. A Prime Minister 
might conceivably have given verbal pledges so strong as 
to override anything said by his subordinates, but a 
President of the Board of Trade certainly could not do so. 
In other words, the general effect of the debate is to leave 
the real attitude and intention of the Administration in 
doubt. The very most it can be said to have done was not 
to prove per se that the Government would like to see 
Mr. Chamberlain’s policy triumphant. Of genuine denun- 
ciation of that policy as dangerous and to be condemned 





there was not a. word. The Free-trade Unionists must 
find, then, some less shifting and obscure indications of 
the Government attitude towards Free-trade, and must 
determine their action by surer tests than the words used 
in the stress of Parliamentary debate. The only tests which 
they can safely use and abide by are the deeds of the 
Government as distinguished from their words. Here, at 
any rate, is sure ground. Here they can get real data to 
show whether the Government are prepared to work for or 
against Protection. Let us consider their actions :— 


(1) If the Government were really opposed to Protection, would 
the Prime Minister have written to Mr. Chamberlain the letter 
he did write when the latter left office,—a letter in which he 
in effect wished success to the Protectionist propaganda? 
The way in which Mr. Balfour parted from Mr. Chamber- 
lain was an act, not a mere abstract expression of opinion, 
and an act of which the whole nation took account. It was 
a notice that the man and his followers who were avowedly 
going to preach Protection up and down the country would 
do so with the blessing of the Prime Minister. 

(2) Equally significant on the negative side is the fact that 
when the Free-traders left the Cabinet, avowedly to oppose 
Protection, they received no message of encouragement 
from the Prime Minister. No hope was expressed that they 
would be able to convince the country of the justice of their 
views. In the case of all save the Duke of Devonshire, it 
was tacitly admitted that such complete and unyielding 
Free-traders could not expect to continue in the Adminis- 
tration. 

(3) The next act to be noted is the appointment to the office of 

Chancellor of the Exchequer of Mr. Chamberlain’s son. Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain was known on all hands to be in entire 
agreement with his father, and one of his first public 
utterances after taking office, made at one of his father’s 
fiscal meetings, was to the effect that he agreed in every 
particular with his father’s programme. Surely that 
appointment is an act the significance of which cannot 
be overlooked. A British Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
not a person whose views on the question of Free-trade 
and Protection are quite unimportant, and Prime Ministers 
do not place at the Treasury men with whose fiscal views 
they are in direct disagreement. The appointment of a 
Protectionist Chancellor of the Exchequer is a fact 
infinitely more important than a Parliamentary speech 
by the President of the Board of Trade. 
Another act of supreme importance is the opposition offered 
in their constituencies, without any official protest, to the 
Free-trade Unionists. If the Government were in reality 
opposed to Protection, would they not have uttered the 
strongest possible protests against the attempts made (to 
use Lord George Hamilton’s words) “to treat the Free-trade 
Unionists as renegades, and to hound them out of the 
representation of the places for which they sit?” If the 
Prime Minister had publicly declared that opposition to 
Free-trade Unionists would be regarded as disloyalty tothe 
party, such action would have been a strong indication 
of that non-Protectionist attitude of which Mr. Gerald 
Balfour speaks. The fact that no such action took place 
is, on the other hand, a very significant indication of the 
true attitude of the Government. 
But not only have the Government made no effort to pre- 
vent Free-trade Unionists being hounded out ef their 
seats by Protectionists, but a Cabinet Minister has actually 
joined in the attack upon a Free-trade Unionist and has 
supported his Protectionist opponent. Yet Mr. Long’s 
action was not in any way censured by the Prime Minister, 
who, we must presume, considered it natural and right 
that one of his colleagues should oppose a Unionist because 
he was not a Protectionist, and support a rival Unionist 
because he was one. 

Most significant of all actions, the Prime Minister, as 

representing the Government, has at recent by-elections 

sent to candidates avowedly Protectionist, and basing 
their whole claim to election on the strength of their 

Protectionism, the heartiest wishes for their success. 

That is, the Prime Minister has given what may be called 

an electoral certificate and testimonial to candidates whose 

views are identical with those of the Tariff Reform League. 


Surely when Free-trade Unionists think over these facts 
they will admit that this list of acts, positive or negative, 
done by the Government is of more importance as 
indicating the true attitude of the Administration than 
the unsupported asseverations of Mr. Gerald Balfour,— 
asseverations the effects of which are next day, like 
Penelope’s web, undone by the ingenuity of Mr. Bonar 
Law and Mr. Lyttelton. To be plain, Parliamentary 
oratory is seldom of any great value in determining what 
is the real position of a Government or party. The art 
of dialectic has reached such a pitch of perfection in the 
House of Commons, and the dividing line on political 
questions can so easily be shaded off in a speech, that 
a skilful speaker finds little difficulty in making out that . 
he holds two opposite opinions at the same time. It 
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is only when matters are brought to the test of action of 
one kind or another that the real situation is made clear. 
But, as we have shown, the test of action proves that the 
Government are not, as Mr. Gerald Balfour would have us 
believe, opposed to Protection, but, instead, have leant as 
much as they dared towards Protection, have given Pro- 
tectionists all the help and encouragement they could, and, 
on the other hand, have done nothing to safeguard the 
seats of, or even to secure fair play for, Free-trade 
Unionists. Itseems to us, then, that Free-trade Unionists 
will simply be allowing themselves to be deceived by words 
if they are content with Mr. Gerald Balfour’s assurances, 
and on the strength of them support the Government 
zither by voting for them or by abstaining. 


We do not, of course, say that no assurances would be 
sufficient from the present Government. On the contrary, 
we should be delighted to see real and solid assurances 
that the Government had abandoned all idea of helping 
the cause of Protection, and were instead now determined 
to oppose it with all their power. If such assurances 
were given, we should be the first to urge their acceptance 
by the Free-trade Unionists. What should be the 
nature of assurances which would prove satisfactory to 
Unionists? They were well expressed by Lord George 
Hamilton when he said :—“ If I can be assured definitely 
by subsequent speakers that the opposition to the taxation 
of food is not based on tactics, and if I am further told 
that they will have nothing to do with this Protective 
10 per cent. duty, then I admit the differences between 
me and them are infinitesimal ; and if a clear and definite 
statement to that effect is made, and if the policy of the 
Government is brought down to its present very small 
dimensions and freed from all these excrescences and these 
extravagances which an unauthorised programme tacks on 
to them, then, although I am in entire accord with every 
word of the right hon. gentleman’s amendment, I would not 
vote against the Government.” If such assurances as these 
were to be given; if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would personally join in them, and in a repudiation 
of the policy of the Tariff Reform League; and if in 
addition the Government pledged themselves to dis- 
courage all attacks on Free-trade Unionist seats, and 
also declared that they would give no help, encourage- 
ment, or countenance whatever to candidates who advo- 
cated Protection, it is obvious that it would be the duty 
of the Free-trade Unionists to give once more a loyal 
support to their party. They would have won the victory, 
and re-emblazoned Free-trade on the Unionist banner. 
Short, however, of obtaining such assurances, not only 
that Free-trade is once more the policy of the Govern- 
ment, but that the policy of Protection will be opposed 
at all points and wherever encountered, it would, in 
our view, be madness for the Free-trade Unionists to 
relax their efforts. They must never forget that their 
object is to kill Protection in all its protean forms, 
and to establish and maintain Free-trade. There is 
no half-way house. Either one is for Free-trade or 
against it. If one is for it, one must not hope to be 
able to work with those who will not fight for it, even 
though they deny that they are actually in favour of 
Protection. 


And here we may suggest a final test of the bona fides 
of the Government. If they are what they say they are, 
why should they not move to omit the first clause of Mr. 
Morley's amendment—i.e., that stating that effective 
deliberation on’ the fiscal question is impaired by con- 
flicting declarations from Ministers—and then accept the 
rest of the Amendment as their own—i.e., that which 
declares “that the removal of Protective duties has for 
more than half-a-century actively conduced to the vast 
extension of the trade and commerce of the realm and 
to the welfare of its population ; and this House believes 
that, while the needs of social improvement are still 
manifold and urgent, any return to Protective duties, more 
particularly when imposed on the food of the people, 
would be deeply injurious to our national strength, 
contentment, and well-being” ? Real Free-traders, such 
as Mr. Gerald Balfour tries to persuade us the Govern- 
ment are at heart, could not possibly object to these 
words. Will the Government, then, give us some such 
incontestable proof of the genuineness of Mr. Gerald 
Balfour’s assertions ? 


i 


THE QUESTION OF TIBET, 


Pe chong policy is a slow growth, and takes a lo, 
time to know what it wants, and still longer 
decide on a method of getting it. The Tibetan R 
dition came upon most people as a surprise. Frome 
politics are not yet a familiar study to the ordi 

and, save to the few who minutely follow the course of 


events in India, it seemed a hasty, if probably an expedient, . 


step. Asa matter of fact, the question has been urgent 
for years, and Colonel Younghusband’s start last autumn 
was merely the culmination of a long diplomatic tale. The 
British Government, and especially the Indian Govern. 
ment, does not make up its mind in a hurry, and we may 
be sure that its errors will be due rather to supinenegs 
than haste. The Blue-book published this week tells the 
whole story of the Tibetan question from the Calcutta 
Convention in 1890. It is one of those wearisome 
problems full of worry and almost comic difficulty, but 
never reaching that acute stage which would compel us 
to make immediate efforts towards its solution. Now the 
danger of such problems when they are concerned with a 
frontier is that they may suddenly show themselves in 
a new light as a grave national menace, and that what 
could have been easily stemmed as a brook becomes 
very difficult to dam as a torrent. The Blue-book ig 
another instance of the ability ef the present Viceroy of 
India. He has that geographical imagination without 
which no man can see frontier problems broadly or 
sanely, and that untiring industry which cannot bear to 
drift, and desires so far as possible to place every question 
upon a satisfactory and permanent footing. Indian frontier 
policy has gradually resolved itself into a few quite simple 
axioms. The old view, which dreamed of Russian guns 
in every pass, and saw Russian agents with every hill. 
tribe, has largely disappeared. It is realised that Russia 
has no motive at present for an attack on India, unless her 
expansion is completely checked elsewhere. She moves 
like a glacier, slowly, imperceptibly, under the pressure of 
natural laws. If advance in other directions is impossible, 
she will give trouble on the Indian frontier, not becausethere 
is any natural reason why she should go there, but because 
diplomatically it is the best move against that Power 
which, rightly or wrongly, she believes to be the chief 
enemy of her progress. But at the same time, while we 
believe that this greatest of menaces is not for the present 
in the sphere of practical politics, we must have a clear 
understanding with our neighbours, and a definite policy 
to insist on, for otherwise the restless activity of the 
greatest Asian Power will forestall us and work to our 
ultimate disadvantage. For the moment the North- 
Western frontier gives little trouble; but the North- 
Eastern frontier is dangerous from its very obscurity. To 
have a hermit kingdom marching with Indian soil, and 
with that protected State which is the nursery of some of 
our best native regiments, and to take no steps to see that 
this curious neighbour does nothing unneighbourly, is to 
give an easy opening for a more adventurous diplomacy. 
The danger is greater when such a State is already con- 
nected with us by treaties which it declines to recognise. 
Procrastination is a dangerous game to play with Orientals, 
for it is soon interpreted as weakness. Having once opened 
negotiations with Tibet, we must see them through, and 
stand scrupulously upon our rights. Otherwise another 
Power will take the place we vacate, and with a prestige 
enormously enhanced by our vacillation. 


The correspondence in the Blue-book falls under two 
heads,— despatches between the British and Indian 
Governments in which the Indian side of the case is 
argued, and despatches between the British and Russian 
Governments in which the matter is treated on the broad lines 
of foreign policy. In 1900 and 1901 two Tibetan Missions 
arrived in Russia, under a Buriat called Dorjieff, whose 
name occurs frequently in this correspondence. The Russian 
Government assured our Ambassader that the event had no 
political significance ; but the Indian Government thought 
otherwise, and recommended that immediate steps should 
be taken to establish communication with the Dalai Lama, 
and settle such questions as the delimitation of our frontier 
and the protection of Indian traders. It was hopeless to 
negotiate through the medium of China, for it was 
becoming clear that that Power had no direct suzerainty 








over the Tibetans, and that her Ambans at Lhasa 
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mbassadors. than Viceroys. In a very able 
= nie Oe January, 1903, the Viceroy reviewed the 
whole position, and urged direct dealing with Tibet, an 
expedition to Lhasa, the compulsory settlement of dis- 
ted points, and the appointment of a permanent British 
e resentative in the Forbidden City. He pointed out 
that the Dalai Lama was for the first time for nearly a 
century a real Sovereign, with whom it would be possible 
to negotiate; and that the Nepalese Durbar, who were 
vitally concerned in the security of the frontier, would 
heartily co-operate in any expedition. His Majesty's 
Government, in reply, found certain real difficulties in the 
way of Lord Curzon’s scheme,—that it would be interpreted 
as an attack upon the integrity of China, and might lead 
to grave international complications, and that we might 
easily be compelled to declare a protectorate and occupy 
rt of the country permanently. It was thought better 
to restrict the first negotiations to the ordinary frontier 
questions involved in our treaty rights, and for the purpose 
a British Mission was sent to Khambajong to meet the 
Tibetan representatives. No representatives appeared ; 
clearly Tibet did not think we were in earnest ; and so 
last autumn, at the urgent request of Colonel Young- 
husband, an advance to Gyangtse was sanctioned, and 
the Mission was reinforced with a strong military escort. 
Nothing could have been more correct than our behaviour. 
We asked nothing save permission to settle a few out- 
standing questions between ourselves and the Dalai 
Iama. As he declined to vouchsafe the courtesy, we 
propose to go, like Mahomet, to the mountain, and 
take with us a few troops to give prestige to our 
visit. Let us turn to the correspondence with Russia. 
Early in 1903 the Czar’s Government, having heard of our 
rojected visit, grew anxious, and informed us that it might 
be compelled to “ take measures for the protection of its 
interests in those regions.” Lord Lansdowne replied by 
asking what those interests could possibly be. Lhasa, as 
he pointed out, was comparatively close to India, but at 
least a thousand miles away from the nearest point in 
Russian territory, Certain local questions must be settled, 
and as China was a hopeless intermediary, we must settle 
them with the Tibetans themselves. In return, Russia 
was interrogated about the presence, actual or intended, of 
a Russian agent at Lhasa, and she denied all knowledge of 
such a person. All she desired was that there should be 
no serious disturbance of the status quo in Tibet, for if 
such an event occurred, though she had no desire to inter- 
fere in that country, she might “be compelled to take 
measures elsewhere.” Lord Lansdowne’s last despatch 
states very emphatically the British policy. “If the 
Russian Government had a right to complain of us for 
taking steps to obtain reparation from the Tibetans by 
advancing into Tibetan country, what kind of language 
should we not be entitled to use in regard to Russian 
movements in Manchuria, Turkestan, and Persia?’ Mean- 
while, we may note that Colonel Younghusband reports, 
on the evidence of a Tibetan official, that the Buriat 
Dorjieff, the personal conductor of Tibetan Missions to 
Russia, is now at Lhasa, and that the Tibetans have been 
induced to rely on Russian support. It is difficult to 
avoid the inference that in some informal way the Buriat 
is the recognised agent of the Czar. 


The moral of the correspondence is clear. Britain has 
nothing to gain bya vacillating policy, as she has certainly 
nothing to gain by extravagant demands. We cannot 
leave Tibet as it stands. We must be in the position to 
make arrangements with its rulers, and to compel them to 
abide by such arrangements. A frontier State with which 
we have many trade relations, which is the Holy Land to 
many of our Indian subjects, and which is the buffer 
between us and the great power of Russia, must be brought 
within the influence of our policy. At the same time, 
there must be no conquest, nothing which could be inter- 
preted as interfering with that delicate and evasive thing, 
the integrity of China. Our rights are so clear that there 
can be no shrinking from their enforcement. We have 
always desired a good understanding with Russia, and we 
believe that this understanding is possible if we adopt a 
firm and well-defined policy from the start. We cannot 
match her at her own game of intrigue. Our wisdom is to 
come out into the open, and having made up our mind on 
our demands, prepare to abide by them. If there is one 
lesson to be learned from the recent history of diplomacy 





in Asia, it is that Russia when met in this spirit is not 
hard to deal with. 





THE YELLOW PERIL IN. SOUTH AFRICA. 


N°? issue of more momentous import, Imperial and 

ethical, is likely to be debated in the House of 
Commons in the whole course of the twentieth century 
than that—which will be raised and determined within the 
next few days—of the sanctioning of the introduction of 
Chinese labour into the Transvaal. At a great cost in 
blood and tears, and millions sterling, that country was 
liberated from the rule of a reactionary oligarchy and 
added to the British Empire. And now the House of 
Commons is to decide whether or not the economic 
interests of the new Colony—which is not, and could not 
yet be, self-governing, and for which, therefore, Parlia- 
ment is trustee—require the provision on a great scale of 
cheap Mongolian labour for its principal industry, under 
conditions of indenture which are marked by a negation 
of almost all the traditional liberties of British subjects. 
There is no question of the introduction of these Mongolians 
as ordinary free labourers. Public opinion in the other 
South African Colonies would not tolerate that for a 
moment, in view of the economic and social dangers which 
the settling of a Chinese element among a European 
population has notoriously produced in other parts of 
the world. It is only by agreeing that the imported 
labourers shall all be returned, within five years at the 
outside, to the country of their birth, and that while 
in the Transvaal they shall be subject to what would 
practically be, at any rate in many respects, the disci- 
pline of a convict settlement, that the mine-owners 
have succeeded in partially disarming the hostility with 
which their project is still avowedly viewed by all parties 
in the Cape Colony, and, strange to say, in obtaining the 
acquiescence, and even support, of the High Commissioner 
and of his Majesty’s Government. The stringency of 
the penal prohibitions which it is proposed to enact 
against any attempt on the part of any of the imported 
labourers to improve their prospects by becoming skilled 
artisans or by engaging in trade, for either of which 
kinds of avocation many of them would probably be 
intellectually fitted, is the measure of the general sense 
of the dangers attendant on their mingling in the life of 
the community which they would be bound to serve. 


Hereon more than one question of great gravity arises. 
First, supposing that by the continuous enfgrcement of 
such a system of restrictions as is embodied in the Code 
of Regulations presented to Parliament this week it were 
possible effectively and entirely to neutralise the dangers 
just referred to, would any Christian State be justified, 
either in its own interest or in that of any community for 
which it is trustee, in imposing upon foreigners conditions 
of life which it would unquestionably reject as injuriously 
stunting in the case of its own subjects? It is no sufficient 
answer, in our judgment, to say that there would be no 
compulsion as to the original acceptance of the conditions 
of service in question. Surely it is contra bonos mores for a 
nation to authorise the organised invitation of human beings 
in large, or in any, numbers to enter upon a state of life 
which it recognises for its own members as inherently un- 
desirable, and truncated in respect of the essential require- 
ments of human progress. We cordially welcome the 
dignified emphasis with which, in a letter to the Times on 
this subject, the Bishop of Worcester has repelled sneers at 
the “‘ sentimental” character of objections raised to Chinese 
labour in the Transvaal. Nor are we at all sure that the 
special danger to which he referred—of odious demoralisa- 
tion from the employment of numbers of Chinese without 
their womenfolk—can be guarded against, as the Colonial 
Secretary apparently hopes. We do not for a moment 
doubt that if Parliament authorises the proposed policy, 
Mr. Lyttelton will, as he says, “take precautions that all 
reasonable facilities shall be given for the reception and 
accommodation of the families of labourers.” But while 
the most excelient regulations may be made for the intro- 
duction, accommodation, and repatriation of such families, 
it will not be in the power of any Secretary of State to 
secure that provision for a Chinese family shall be as little 
costly to the mine-owning employers as provision for a 
Chinamanalone. And as cheapness (with amenableness) of 
labour is the prime requisite in the mine-owners’ eyes, it 
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would be surprising if their agents in China were not to do 
their best to find labourers who were ready to go to the 
Transvaal for three years, or more, without any domestic 
encumbrances. That being so, the danger that the Chinese 
compounds would be nests of vice cannot be ignored. But 
even if it could, the negation of civic freedom would remain, 
and resolute opposition to a policy of which that is an 
essential feature, as at variance with the noblest British 
traditions, would have found ready sympathy in that 
highly unsentimental British statesman, Lord Palmerston. 

In the second place, having regard to the magnitude of 
the economic and social dangers of which, as we have 
said, the stringency of the proposed restrictions upon 
the imported labourers affords the measure, the question 
presénts itself whether, as trustees for the Transvaal, 
Parliament and his Majesty’s Government would be justi- 
fied in imposing such dangers upon it at the request, how- 
ever urgeut, of a dominant section of those interested in 
its immediate economic prosperity. It is strenuously 
assumed among those who press for the early inauguration 
of this policy that it has the support of the great majority 
of the inhabitants of the Transvaal. But in the view of 
Mr. Chamberlain, expressed in the House of Commons so 
lately as July 27th, 1903, opinion there was then so plainly 
hostile to the introduction of Asiatic labour that he did not 
think that any one would contest the fact. There may 
have been an extensive change in the interval, but there is 
no suflicient evidence that that is so, and half a year is a 
very short time indeed to allow for the conversion of a 
community to a line of action by which its whole future 
may, and almost certainly would, be affected. For this is 
no question, as is sometimes suggested, of a brief resort to 
a special measure for tiding over an economic crisis. If 
any one thinks so, we would urge him to study, not the 
minority, but the majority, Report of the Transvaal 
Labour Commission. ‘The whole drift of the arguments 
carefully set forth there -apart from the number of 
labourers required per stamp, on which we can offer no 
opinion—is that the causes of the shortage of labour are 
such as will endure over many years. ‘The Commis- 
sioners survey the African fields hitherto untapped 
from which the mines might conceivably recruit natives, 
and conclude that most of them are entirely unproduc- 
tive, and that there are, in fact, no resources in the con- 
tinent on which it would be at all safe to count for any 
approximation to the numbers required for working the 
mines. In British South Africa they see only a very 
slow and partial development among the natives of those 
“progressive desires” (in Mr. Bonamy Price’s favourite 
phrase) which could be reckoned on to induce them to 
overcome their natural dislike to any hard work, and 
rather specially to work in the mines. And further, even 
if the craving for the requisites of civilisation should 
develop more rapidly than it shows any signs of doing, 
it is more than possible, in their view, that it may attain 
satisfaction through increase of agricultural work rather 
than through application to other and less congenial forms 
of industry. They refer in a very sober and reasonable 
spirit to proposals for enhancing, or rather, in most cases, 
creating, economic pressure upon the natives to under- 
take work, either by increased taxation or by changes in 
the native tenure of land; and they definitely discourage, 
or at least refrain from advocating, in the interest of 
the mines, resort to any of those projects. We have 
nothing to say against the temper in which they discuss 
these questions, but this fact at any rate stands out, that 
if, on their showing, it is necessary to import Asiatic labour 
to give a fair prospect of successful development to the 
gold mines, that necessity, also on their showing, will not 
be transient but lasting over an extended period, if not for 
as long as the gold lasts. 

In other words, the policy which Parliament is about to 
discuss is, in the minds of its leading promoters, that of 
maintaining the principal industry of the Transvaal per- 
manently by relays of Chinese labourers repatriated at the 
end of three or five years. It is impossible to believe that 
there can be any guarantee for the continuance of these 
highly artificial and costly (as well as, from the labourers’ 
point of view, highly undesirable) restrictions upon 
the imported labourers over an indefinite stretch of 
years. Sooner or later it is very likely that pretexts, 
more or less plausible, would be found for whittling 


to the. fact that it had adopted a Mongolian elmae 
To all persons of calm judgment this prospect must a: 

so probable, if not indeed inevitable, that we can 
believe that Parliament will not recoil from exercisin its 
trusteeship for the Transvaal by giving its sanction to the 
proposed experiment, even if it does not, as in our 
judgment it ought to, reject it on moral grounds It 
the manifold disadvantages and perils connected with 
the permanent settlement of a Chinese element in a 
European community are to be faced in the 

the choice must be made by the Transvaal itself when 
the day of its entrance upon the privileges of responsible 
government shall arrive, and not in advance of that da: 
by Imperial authority. The true, even if the slow-workj 
remedy for the economic difficulties of the Transvaal ]j 
as we have always maintained, in the settlement of British 
immigrants. The mine-owners are averse to that solution, 
because they dislike the independent spirit of the British 
workman ; but the British Parliament can have yo 
sympathy with that dislike, which, if deferred to, cannot 
fail to lessen the main hope of South African union and 
peace. And if it be said that there is danger in a refugal 
of the mine-owners’ wishes—danger of a political com. 
bination between them and malcontent Boers—we refugg 
to insult those mine-owners who are british by believing 
in the possibility of so shameless a concert. But if guch 
traitors there be, Britain and the Empire will know how 
to meet their machinations. 





THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE’S ANTHOLOGY, 


HERE is a characteristic sentence in the Duke of 
Devonshire’s speech at the Guildhall which contrastg 
unintentionally, but very happily, two different roads by 
which the fiscal controversy can be approached. The 
Duke, referring to a certain speech in the House of Lords, 
described it as made “ before I had been able to give to it 
[the fiscal question] as much thought as I have sincg 
endeavoured to do.” There we have in a nutshell the 
process by which the Duke of Devonshire makes up his 
mind on new controversies. In the first instance, like 
other people, he takes a side in accordance with such 
lights as he has. But, unlike some other people, he is not 
content with these lights. He sets to work to clear, to 
strengthen, to add to them. He gives to the subject all 
the thought he can bring to bear on it. He looks at it all 
round. He compares and harmonises the various con- 
clusions which his inquiries suggest. He applies to them 
all the tests with which experience and observation furnish 
him. And as a result of all this his knowledge of the 
subject not only grows, but becomes more accurate in pro- 
portion to its growth. He is not the slave of his own 
first impressions. He is not mastered and carried captive 
by the arguments that he first happened to use. That is 
one road to the fiscal controversy. There is another, along 
which Mr. Chamberlain is the most conspicuous traveller. 
Here there is no real progress because there is no real 
thought. The side is chosen, indeed, in the first instance, 
in accordance with such liglits as the traveller has; but 
having used his lights in this fashion, he remains per- 
fectly satisfied with them. He sets up one argument after 
another for the course he has determined on, but he is at 
no pains to reconcile them with each other. His policy 
grows, but it grows only by the addition of fresh incon- 
sistencies, until in the end it assumes the proportions and 
the character of a collection of lantern-slides,—a fresh 
picture for each successive audience, with no connecting 
link beyond the fact that they travel from platform to 
platform in the same box, and are drawn from it at the 
fancy of the same exhibitor. 
If we had to single out the best points of the Duke's 
speech, we should be inclined to instance his singularly 
happy quotations. There were three of them, and every 
one of them told. ‘The first was from a petition addressed 
by the merchants of London to the House of Commons 
more than eighty years ago, which might have been drawn 
up after a careful study of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. 
About 1820 this country was rejoicing in a policy hardly dis- 
tinguishable from that to which the Tariff Reform League 
is urging us to return. The object of the Government was 
to “exclude the productions of other countries, with the 
specious and well-meant design of encouraging its own 





them away, and then the country would become alive 


productions,” and with the result that the consumers who 
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kof the community had to submit to ng priva- 
ome cede or quality of commodities.” This disas- 
trous policy had its origin in the mistaken belief that for 
every increase in our imports there is a corresponding 
reduction in our home production, whereas since every 
jmport implies a corresponding export, “there would be 
encouragement, for the purpose of that exportation, of 
pr production to which our situation might be better 
suited.” The London merchants of nearly three genera- 
tions ago probably looked forward to a time when common- 
gense and experience would bring these truths to the 
knowledge of their countrymen. What they certainly did 
not dream of is that after these truths had gained complete 
acceptance for nearly sixty years they would be challenged 
by a popular politician, and be rejected at his single bidding 
bya large number of Englishmen. These merchants of 
Tondon were the slaves of no shibboleth, they had not 
been led astray by anybody’s “unadorned eloquence.” 
They were simply hard-headed men of business observing, 
analysing, and explaining a situation with which they were 
in daily contact. Their single merit is that they understood 
where the shoe pinched and where the pressure ought to 
be taken away. It will be well if the citizens of London 
to-day have as clear a vision of the facts around them, and 
will lay as weighty a document before the House of 
Commons. 

Some twenty years later we have a remarkable picture 
of the results of Protection drawn by the Common 
Council of the City of London. It is from this that 
the Duke of Devonshire makes his second quotation. 
All that Free-trade is alleged to be bringing us to 
was realised in 1842 under Protection,—‘“ manufacturers 
without a market, shipping without freights, capital 
without investment, trade without profit...... a 
working population rapidly increasing, and a daily de- 
creasing demand for its labour.” The greatest pessimist 
among Mr. Chamberlain’s supporters does not claim 
that this is a true picture of the actual condition of 
England. He only warns us that this is what will 
overtake us if we do not learn by experience and impose 
Protective duties. But experience refuses to teach the 
lesson Mr. Chamberlain seeks to draw from it. Whether 
Free-trade will or will not bring us to this sad plight, it is 


certain that Protection will not keep us out of it, because | 
Protection has been proved to bring about precisely the | 
Free-trade may be as big with | 
disaster as Mr. Chaplin and Sir Howard Vincent love to | 


same consequences. 


make out, but the remedy will not be found in the quarter 
where they would have us look for it. The utmost they 
can maintain is that dissimilar causes sometimes produce 
similar effects. Protection and Free-trade may both spell 
ruin; but all that is positively known is that Protection 
actually did spell it, and this is hardly a reason for going 
back to it if Free-trade fails. 

The Duke’s third quotation was from the minority Re- 
port of a Royal Commission appointed nineteen years ago 
to inquire into the causes of the then existing commercial 
depression. The majority of the Commission were as 
blind to the mischiefs of the present fiscal system as 
the most prejudiced Free-trader of to-day. But the 
minority was a minority of prophets. There were but four 
of them, but those four can only be described as Mr. 
Chamberlain in commission. Everything that he dis- 
covered in 1903 they knew and warned us of in 1885. In 
their Report “ you will find every statement, every inference, 
every argument contained which is now being put forward 
as a remedy for all our commercial and industrial evils.” 
These four prophets the greater were made uneasy, as 
Mr. Chamberlain is, by our diminishing exports and 
our increasing imports. They shared his dread of the 
competition of the happy countries that are blessed with 
Protective tariffs. They were equally disturbed by the 
impending want of employment for English working 
men, and equally ready to find the explanation of it in 
“dumping.” Nor can the authors of this minority Report 
be accused of calling up spectres which they had not the 
power to lay. Not only was their diagnosis of the malady 
identical with Mr. Chamberlain’s; the treatment they 
suggested was identical also. They, too, were of opinion that 
salvation would be found in Colonial preference, in moderate 

uties on food, in a 10 per cent. duty on every manu- 
factured article imported. The Duke of Devonshire may 
Well wonder that Mr. Chamberlain “should never by a 











single word have expressed his sense of his obligations 
to his predecessors in this field of labour, and never have 
recognised the superior prescience and sagacity which 
enabled these four gentlemen eighteen years ago to 
anticipate every argument he has used and every remedy 
which he has proposed.” What Mr. Chamberlain has been 
spending the summer and autumn in expounding is no 
discovery of his own. He has merely picked up the key 
of the room in which the Old Guard of Protection stored 
their antiquated weapons, and brought them out as though 
they were new arms of precision. Now that he has placed 
them in his followers’ hands he can only await the dis- 
charge, and wonder, as he gazes on the Nile sunsets, who 
will be the sufferers by the explosion. 








A GOODLY HERITAGE. 


— present writer lately read in an American newspaper a 
strange and very suggestive will. The document is not, 
we imagine, the last testament of any dead man, but merely the 
literary device of some one who desires to call attention in an 
age of discontent and of passionate struggle for the amelio- 
ration of all lots to the greatness of the common heritage 
into which the average man enters at birth. The writer 
purposes, he says, “to distribute his interests in the world 
among common men.” “That part of my interests,” he con- 
tinues, ‘‘which is known in law and recognised in the sheep- 
bound volumes as my property, being inconsiderable and of 
no account, I make no disposal of in this my will. My right 
to live, being but a life estate, is not at my disposal. But these 
things excepted, all else in the world I now proceed to devise 
and bequeath.” Children are chief beneficiaries. To them, we 
read, “I leave inclusively—but only for the term of their 
childhood—the flowers of the field and the blossoms of the 
wood, with the right to play among them freely according to 
the customs of children.” Also he gives them “the long, long 
days to be merry in, and the night and the moon and the 
train of the Milky Way to wonder at, subject nevertheless to 
the rights hereinafter given to lovers.” ‘T'o older boys he 
leaves “all useful idle fields where ball may be played,” the 
meadows, “ with the clover blossoms and butterflies thereof, 
the woods with their appurtenances, the squirrels and birds 
and echoes and strange noises, and all distant places which 
may be visited, together with the adventures there found.” 


Does the love of Nature come so early? Does it leave 
the grown man, never to return with the same intensity ? 
Evidently this writer thinks so,—and we do not feel sure but 
that he is right. Children, it is true, are without critical 
powers. They are unconscious of the sources of their own 
happiness ; on the other hand, they are wholly absorbed by it. 
No child ever liked the town better than the country. Those 
men and women who care least for Nature remember the days 
when they were her devout lovers. Most of us have a picture- 
gallery somewhere in our minds, and in that picture-gallery 
there is generally a landscape-room. The brightest of these 
landscapes were painted in childhood. Their colouring is, so 
far as the grown man is concerned, a lost art. Sometimes 
they show forth wide tracts of country, stretching to distant 
hills. More often they give us but a narrow corner, a spot 
which fascinated our childish eyes, and which we had no 
desire to look beyond,—a buttercup-field in spring, perhaps, 
or a turn ina stream. There are now no buttercups so big or 
so yellow; above all, there are none so intensely desirable. 
Streams, too, while they are still beautiful, are no longer 
companionable; the soul is gone from them, or we have 
forgotten their language. We know now that the country 
on the other side of the hills is not a dream country, whose 
scenery changes from day to day at the will of the child who 
thinks of it, but that it has a more or less fixed appearance, 
subject only to the variations of season or weather. Something 
of romance is inevitably lost. There are, no doubt, men and 
women with the souls of painters and poets—albeit they may 
have been denied the magic power which turns paint into 
emotion and words into song—for whom the love of Nature is 
like a religion. They are uplifted by a lovely scene, just as 
others are uplifted by a splendid service, out of the regions 
wherein the cares and pleasures of this life have any power to 
distract. Such exist, but they are rare. Some who see their 
ecstasy endeavour to induce the like sensation in themselves, 
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and many imagine, and more pretend, that they have succeeded 
in doing so. But children need to make no effort. Nature 
possesses them wholly, just as she possesses the grown-up 
people of whom we have been speaking; but she exerts her 
influence with a difference. Before the age of anxiety nearly 
all fancies are fair; the craving for a mental sedative is un- 
known. Nature quickens rather than quiets the imagination 
in childhood, and the pleasure she gives is consequently keener 
and less calm. 

Lovers receive, in accordance with the will of this millionaire 
of sentiment, certain rights upon the splendid fortune of 
childhood. Their indisputable heritage is “the imaginary 
world”; but he leaves them also “ the stars of the sky, the red 
roses by the wall, the bloom of the hawthorn, and aught else 
they may desire to figure to each other the lastingness and 
beauty of their love.” The children will not grudge this lien 
upon their property, but we think the lovers hardly needed it. 
When their particular scene in the drama of life is enacted 
roses and stars are not required; candles and upholstery do 
just as well. L’éternel duo fait Véternel décor. 

To those who are neither lovers nor children the testator 
is a little less generous. What he leaves to fathers and 
mothers is all “in trust” for their offspring; and at first sight 
it does not seem to amount to a very large fortune. Here it 
is: “ All good little words of praise and encouragement, and 
all quaint pet names and endearments, charging them to use 
the same justly but generously, as the needs of their children 
shall require.” This legacy, however, is by no means to be 
sniffed at when we consider the extraordinary power that lies 
in praise, both as a restraint and as a goad, and the value to 
the old of the love of the young. Most men and women keep, we 
believe, a kind of mental treasure-chest, wherein they lock away 
certain shining sentences, generally gilded with praise, which 
they take out to look at at odd times, especially when they are, 
for whatever reason, somewhat “down on their luck.” Now and 
then they feel in the casket, and get right down to the bottom, 
where they find charming things which were given them very 
long ago, so long ago that they wonder at their freshness as 
they take them out of their preservative wrappings of grati- 
tude. These treasures give them new courage and a better 
opinion of themselves; and that is something which most 
of us, whether we deserve it or not, are very thankful to 
accept. 

One legacy herein set down we are inclined to dispute. It 
is the power given “to all young men” of “making lasting 
friendships and of possessing companions.” These “ young 
men” are evidently very young, for they are given besides 
“ all boisterous sports of rivalry, the disdain of weakness, and 
undaunted confidence in their own strength,” together with 
“all merry songs and brave choruses to sing with lusty 
voices.” Looking back upon our experience, we should hardly 
say that we had seen the greatest friendships or the most 
lasting companionships formed during the few years of 
adolescence. Intimacy is not a synonym for friendship, 
and acquaintance stripped of ceremony is but a poor 
imitation of it. The time of “undaunted confidence” is of 
necessity a short time,—the sunset of the day of childish 
things. It is the time for making love rather than for 
making friends; but the testator is not alluding to 
lovers; he has already pensioned them off. Two boys 
brought up together sometimes remain fast friends for life, 
but not so commonly as one might suppose. “I thought you 
had a little friend with you to-day, Tommy,” said a lady toa 
child who was walking about alone and disconsolate. “I 
have a little friend, but I hate him!” was the reply ; and the 
words contain a whole essayful of comment upon the value of 
friendship founded solely upon propinquity. 

At the end of all this list of beneficiaries come the really 
old, as residuary legatees. It is impossible for the reader to 
decide how much they get. Memory, poetry-books, and the 
love of their children are the chief items in their favour, and 
these may mean a very great deal or next to nothing. Poetry 
is, in our opinion, the special delight of youth, and comes 
before the full awakening of the critical faculty, when the 
“lyrical cry” finds an immediate answer in the heart, and 
when the delight in the sonorous arrangement of words—an 
absolutely natural delight—is at its highest. But we have 
seen some old people who had this pleasure to the full; 
perbaps it had left them during “the burden and heat of the 


day,” and had come back,—we cannot say. As to menor, 
even a small store of pleasant recollections increases rari, 
in value as the years go on. Unnoticed goods come to 
the surface of the mind, and we amuse ourselves by ; 
them for, alas! such a little while. When we were you 
wisdom was' considered to accompany most generally 
hoary head, but lately we are sometimes tempted to think 
that children are the finest philosophers. The follow; 
remark fell lately from the lips of a small schoolboy of 
our acquaintance (he had been disturbed by an inexorable 
servant while utilising the dining-room table to lay out all hiy 
stamps, egg-shells, and seaweeds in the sight of his eyes), 
“Life,” he said, “is so beastly transient; you no sooner 
your collections properly set out than—the table is wanteq” 
Too soon for us all, time makes a tabula rasa, and the 
estate entitled the Land of the Living passes, without Death. 
duties, to our heirs. 





IS POETRY UNPOPULAR? 
\ HEN the Poet-Laureate feels it incumbent on him ty 
lecture at the Royal Institution on “The Grow; 

Distaste on the Part of the Many for the Higher Kinds of 
Poetry,” those who are concerned for the development of 
what is best in the mind of the nation must necessarily 
experience a certain shock of alarm. This was Mr, Alfred 
Austin’s self-chosen task on Friday week, and the conclusions 
to which he asked his audience to come were gloomy enough, 
Men and women to-day, he asserted, turned away from reflec. 
tive poems unless they were of the most modest dimensions, 
Our fathers and mothers used to learn long passages of poetry 
by heart, whereas their children looked coldly at such verse, 
Even Shakespeare himself was merely tolerated. In hig 
younger days, he said, he could repeat by heart the “Essay 
on Man,” “The Deserted Village,’ and Gray’s “ Elegy.” 
Was there a man or a woman under thirty who could say ag 
much now? The readers of to-day preferred tit-bits of poetry, 
And the reason? He put this distaste for the higher forms of 
verse down to one main reason—there were other minor 
reasons, such as the proclaiming by the critics that this or 
that writer was a great poet when he was in reality nothing of 
the kind—that another kind of romantic literature was mor 
congenial to the age. The novel and the prose romance had 
ousted long poems. This he regarded as a misfortune, 
Novels might be valuable as a refreshment to over-wrought 
brains and to persons recovering from sickness, but they 
tended to destroy the taste for the higher poetry. Thus 
what might have been the most wholesome of tonics ended 
by being the most depressing of stimulants. 

All this makes a very gloomy picture. But the immediate 
question arises,—Is the picture truly painted ? No doubt at 
first sight Mr. Austin would seem to have some grounds 
for lamenting over the decadence of thought which he believes 
is a symptom of modern national life. It is perfectly true 
that a very large number of men and women read a kind of 
literature widely different from the literature that was read 
forty or fifty years ago. In the first place, the number of 
daily newspapers and illustrated magazines has enormously 
increased, and since for most men and women the time for 
reading is limited, undoubtedly the newspapers and the 
weekly magazines draw off to themselves a large number 
of potential readers of higher forms of literature. They are 
attractively presented to the reading public, or the picture- 
loving public, and they are always ready to hand. Probably— 
no, certainly—there exists a large number of men and women 
who from year’s end to year’s end read absolutely nothing 
but newspapers and magazines. “ No time for reading books” 
is the common excuse; which, otherwise translated, means 
“No wish to read books,’—for people in general do, as a 
matter of fact, manage to find time to do what they want to 
do. Grant, then, that to this class of reader the higher forms 
of poetry do not appeal, and never will appeal. You come 
next to a rather larger class of the reading public, a little 
higher in the scale than the mere skimmers of newspapers 
and lovers of half-tone engravings reproduced on shiny paper: 
This is the class that reads “light” literature,—the latest 
novel, war books when in season, books on gardening, and 80 
forth. Among this class, too, it is true enough that there will 
be found few who could give at a moment’s notice a typical 





quotation from the works of ten English poets,—which is 4 
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much severer test of memory and education than it might be 
supposed to be at first sight. But beyond these two classes 
there certainly does exist to-day a higher class still,—the 
genuine reading public; the men and women who read 
carefully, thoughtfully—critically, perhaps, and perhaps 
with reverence—the best that English poets have given 
to Englishmen. That class, we believe, exists to-day just 
as surely as it existed in the “fifties” and “sixties,” 
when Tennyson was publishing “Maud” and the “ Idylls 
of the King.” To-day, it is true, there is no poet pub- 
lishing work which is as good as Tennyson’s or Browning’s 
or Swinburne’s best; but if there were such a poet, his work 
would be as eagerly read to-day as at any period in the mid- 
Victorian era, to which Mr. Austin refers with just that 
desiderium which was characteristic of Homer also when he 
sang regretfully of the “ wonderful giants of old.” 


It is probable that any “ reading public” will always resolve 
itself into some such divisions as are represented by the three 
classes we have mentioned. And to prove his point—to prove, 
that is, that the last of the three, the class of genuine readers 
and thinkers, is smaller to-day than it was forty or fifty years 

the Poet-Laureate must prove that there is a tendency 
in the highest class to drift down. He cannot demonstrate 
that by stating that as a young man he could repeat the 
“ Essay on Man,” “ The Deserted Village,” and Gray’s “ Elegy 
in a Country Churchyard” by heart, and by challenging the 
present generation to produce some one whocan repeat as much; 
because it is only a coincidence when to the critical faculty 
of appreciating the best poetry there is conjoined a remark- 
able power of deliberately committing verse to memory. 
Rather he must prove that there is, on the whole, a notice- 
ably smaller demand on the part of the public for the works 
of the classic poets. And if Mr. Austin were to attempt to 
demonstrate this by an appeal to the sales of the booksellers 
—by inquiring, that is, how many copies of Shakespeare or 
Milton or Wordsworth or Tennyson are asked for and bought 
by the public every year—what would he find? He would 
find, we believe, that the demand for new editions of the 
classics is very large indeed ; far larger than it used to be ten 
years ago. At all events, new editions of all the English 
classical writers, both of prose and poetry, are being pub- 
lished in very large quantities every year. The “Temple 
Classics,” the “Chandos Classics,” new editions of Shake- 
speare, Scott, Keats, Burns, Shelley, Byron, Browning, 
—the reviewer's shelves are crowded with them; the 
difficulty, indeed, is out of the increasing numbers of 
new editions to choose those which are worth a special 
word of praise. But if the supply is so large, must there not 
bea large demand? Would the great publishing houses, year 
after year, bring out these new editions if nobody bought them ? 
And if the new editions are constantly bought, the poets must 
be supposed to be constantly read; unless, that is, you are to 
imagine that it is merely the fashion to buy these books; 
that they are not read or intended to be read, but are pur- 
chased merely with the object of ornamenting an easily 
collected library. But that, as a working hypothesis, will 
not do. If it were only due to a passing fashion that these 
books of English poetry were bought, to be looked at and not 
to be read, then they would not be so constantly and so 
certainly in demand. Fashion would change; it would be 
fashionable now and then to buy books of French or German 
poetry, the binding and the names on the covers of which 
would look equally imposing on library shelves. But there is 
practically no demand for Moliére or Schiller in the English 
book-market, from which it is at least arguable that Shake- 
speare, Milton, and Tennyson are bought to be read. 


So, we believe, they are bought and read. That Mr. Austin 
undervalues the critical faculty of the reading public over 
whose fall he laments is, indeed, evident from the length of 
the title which he gives to his lecture. But does he undervalue 
it to the extent of believing that if a new poet were to arise 
he would be rejected? ‘Does he, that is, hold that if there 
were a constant demand for the higher forms of poetry, great 
poets would arise to supply it? On that point he was silent; 
but the belief may be held by others. It is a false belief, 
surely; for there is undoubtedly evident to-day a strong 
demand for great novel-writers; and though good novel- 
Writers there are in plenty, no novel-writer of to-day can be 
called great. The fact is that the periods of birth into the 





ages of great poets are as erratic as poetic genius. It may 
happen that, as in the Elizabethan age or in the era of the 
Regent, there are twenty poets singing one against another; 
it happens again, in other decades, that the poet’s voice is 
almost silent. But that the genuine “reading public” have 
to-day changed, or are likely to change, their reverence for the 
great poets there is no evidence at all. There is plenty of 
evidence to the contrary to be obtained from a glance at the 
shelves of the booksellers. 





REAPPEARING RIVERS. 


WRITER in the County Gentleman notes that the first 
evidences of the restoration of the normal stores of 
water to the hidden cisterns of the hills must not be 
sought in the floods which now cover the flat meadows of 
the valleys. The floods are only rain-water going to waste, 
hurrying as fast as it can to the sea, and leaving no store 
behind to last for years to come. It is the great reservoirs 
formed in the chalk downs, the oolite of the Cotswolds, or 
in the Mendips that keep the rivers fed from year’s end 
to year’s end; and even after the deluge of that summer 
some time elapsed before the head waters of many of our 
streams reappeared in their dry channels. ‘The first sign 
that the balance of waters was once more “liquid” in the 
hills was the outflow of the curious intermittent springs 
known in most of Wessex and Kent as “winterbournes.” 
They are found in Hampshire, Berkshire, the Cotswolds, 
and in most chalk or oolite districts, and are among 
the minor natural phenomena which seem always to 
have arrested the attention of the country people. The 
term “ Winterbourne” is found as place-name, as the name 
of the intermittent spring, and as a family name in most 
districts where these springs exist. It is possible that in 
the last case it may have been originally bestowed, in the 
“underground” argot of the rustic population, which no one 
but themselves understands, on families of gipsies, or others of 
their more adventurous acquaintance, who moved about the 
country in summer, and only settled permanently in the 
village in the late autumn and winter, when the “ bournes” 
were running. Many of the gipsy families do this still, coming 
into houses for the cold months and living in their carts in the 
spring and summer. For many years the “ winterbournes ” 
have failed to flow, in summer and winter alike. Their 
hollows and the short bed of the overflow stream have been 
converted into gardens or enclosures, and it was assumed that 
the goddess of the spring had ceased to be the genius loct 
for ever. But this year the winterbournes all burst out 
with a double flow, and in some cases at a far earlier date 
than in the days when they received their name. The 
flow was often almost instantaneous. The shepherds 
were the first to bring the news that the “bourne was 
out.” The water was bubbling and spouting up from the 
unnoticed passages below, like the overflow from a burst 
main in a London street, washing out and detaching all the 
growth of land plants and shrubs which had taken the place 
of the water plants that first sprang-up on the moist bed 
exposed to the sun. In many of the channels of these 
bournes cottage gardens had been laid out, and sheds and 
chicken-pens had been built, and in others crops were 
flourishing when the miniature deluge came. Some twenty- 
eight years ago, after a long cycle of drought, the owner 
of one of these bournes, which rose near his stately 
gardens, so missed the beauty of the little pool that he caused 
the bottom to be covered with concrete, and the pool to be 
filled artificially with water. All went well till the wet cycle 
began, when the water burst up with a leap, cracked and 
divided the concrete floor, and then washed the fragments 
down the channel like pebbles in a brook. 


For the last four years the country has been marked 
not only by dead springs, but by “dying rivers.” In 
many cases the head-waters for miles vanished, and left 
nothing but an empty bed, or a chain of pools, such as the 
Australians call “water holes,’ and which are the normal 
form of the rivers on that continent. The upper waters of 
the Pang, perhaps the prettiest trout-stream feeder of the 
Lower Thames, suffered in this way, as also did the upper 
waters of the Lambourn, parts of the river Cray, in Kent, ° 
and many unnamed parents of rivers in Berks and Bucksand 
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Wiltshire, together with some of the ancient and disused 
canals. The stoppage of the waters lasted so long as to make 
a complete change for the time in the flora and fauna of the 
streams, or rather of their beds. As the waters shrank all 
the aquatic creatures, from trout to water shrimps, gathered 
in the deepest pools, and as these gradually dried up 
the bottoms were left covered with their bones, or shells, or 
carapaces. The rats and birds carried off the fish, and 
nothing but dry husks of what were myriads of living 
creatures remained of the humbler denizens of the waters. 
At first the mints, and cresses, and water plantains, and other 
semi-aquatic plants flourished exceedingly on the dry beds. 
But as summer after summer went by, with the river still 
unfed, grass and thistles, and buttercups and docks, with 
nettles and brambles, and even poppies, grew up in the 
stream-bed. Instead of water snails, and mussels, and river 
cockles, and the ancient shell-covered creatures known as 
planorbis and succinea and physa, which fed on the plants 
that have grown in fresh water from immemorial ages, the 
land molluscs invaded the river-bed to feed on the land 
plants, and in due course their empty shells fell down and lay 
among those of their dead predecessors of the watery king- 
dom. We have no equivalent to the term “drowned” to 
describe the death of water creatures when killed by immer- 
sion in air. But their annihilation was complete in this 
destruction of their element by sun and drought. 


The river Lambourn, which falls into the Kennet at New- 
bury, has always been an intermittent stream in the first mile 
of its course. But for some seasons the period of drought 
became longer and extended further down what was the bed 
of the stream, until it looked like a jungle of tall weeds and 
grasses growing between willow-bordered banks. The fish retired 
with the waters, moving down the river, until the springs 
rose again and filled the upper reaches. The stream, as its 
name implies, is a typical “ bourne”; while as it runs through 
a land of sheep the amateur etymologist is tempted to derive 
the first part of its name from the early lambs that played upon 
its banks. It must not be supposed that the trout streams which 
lay dry, or nearly dry, in parts of the course will be any the 
less full of fish in years to come. Exposure to the air creates 
a double growth of plants, first, as has been said, of the class of 
rank vegetation that normally grows upon the banks where 
land and water meet, and in the shallow mud and water, and, 
later, of land plants, the seeds of which germinate perhaps 
two seasons later, and also flourish in great luxuriance on the 
eléments in the soil which the water plants may possibly have 
left unexhausted. From the death and decay, as well as from 
these double contributions of earth and water, the river-bed 
is so stocked with potential food for fish that their growth 
is astonishingly rapid when the waters once more flow. The 
trout hurry up to their rich feeding grounds, and the abundant 
food supply soon restores their numbers, while increasing the 
size of the fish. 


It is said that chalk will absorb, and hold without parting 
with its store, one-third of its weight of water. The result is 
that though the rivers which rise in chalk springs are the 
most permanent and the most even in volume of any in the 
country, their source of supply, when it does cease, cannot 
be restored immediately. The rolling chalk downs must first 
absorb their share of the lost moisture before parting with a 
single drop of their superfluous store to feed the springs and 
little brooks, or to fill the big pools like those of Alresford, or 
the natural tank at Ewelme. The sand parts with the waters 
which fall from above rather more readily, and in due course 
the pools and meres are refilled somewhat rapidly. In the clay 
countries, where none of the rivers and brooks are as a rule 
fed by springs, but only by the surface drainage from rainfall, 
the rivers, ponds, pools, and moats have for some years been 
steadily shrinking. But when the rain did come, as, for 
example, in the sixty hours’ downfall which descended upon 
Essex in June last, the clay soil, being impervious, retained 
all the surplus water in the ponds and artificial lakes, which 
were at once filled to their normal level or beyond it; while 
on the Norfolk light soils the result of an almost equal downfall 
was scarcely seen at the time, owing to the great quantity 
absorbed in the sandy earth. It should be added that very 
many of the fountains now flowing once more in districts of 
stone and rock are “syphon springs,’ which had ceased to 
flow because the waters in the cavity from which the natural 





syphon pipe runs had sunk too low for it to “ work.” 

springs are the outlets of hollows in the earth or rock, from 
which the pipe rises like the spout of a teapot, but the summit 
and vaulted roof of which rise much higher than the level of 
the “spout” or mouth of the pipe. When the water fills the 
cavity to a level above this orifice, it rises up the pipe and 
flows over the top. But when a deficiency of water cangeg 
that in the cavity to sink below the level of the syphon outlet, 
the spring ceases to flow. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


PREFERENTIAL DUTIES IN THE PAST, 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—Mr. Chamberlain’s agitation began on purely Im. 
perialist lines; it then passed through an almost entirely 
Protectionist phase, when the Colonial part of the scheme 
was relegated to perorations; we now see an attempt being 
made to revive interest in the preferential proposals, 
recent by-elections having given some cause to doubt 
whether simple Protection is quite so popular a cry as it 
was hoped it would be. The natural, nay, inevitable, conge. 
quence of this is the presegce at political gatherings of 
the official representatives of our Colonies, Those who have 
studied the newspaper reports will have seen that Colonial 
officials accredited to this country are taking sides for and 
against Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals, as Colonial politicians 
have been doing in their own countries. It is not easy to see 
how the encouragement thus being offered to gentlemen 
whose functions have hitherto been official, and not partisan, 
to take an active part in our home politics will conduce to the 
closer union of the Empire. This new departure increases the 
forebodings of those who foresee disruption as the inevitable 
outcome of Mr. Chamberlain’s propaganda; and, moreover, 
the record of Colonial preference as it existed before the days 
of Free-trade affords little encouragement for hoping that 
preference will consolidate the Empire. 


The old preferential duties were the outcome of an attempt to 
build up a new Imperial connection after the collapse of the 
“Mercantile System” in the American War of Independence, 
This belief in a “self-sustaining” Empire which it is attempted 
to revive to-day was naturally much encouraged by the gigantic 
effort of Napoleon to exclude us from the Continental mark«; 
and, apart from other causes, the severe restrictions on Colonial 
trade with other countries made it imperative for us to provide 
our Colonies with a market in the Mother-country. By the 
Navigation Acts the import and export trade with our Colonies 
was confined entirely to British or Colonial built ships. Certain 
“enumerated articles,” as they were called, were never allowed to 
be exported direct from our Colonies, but had always to be shipped 
here first, and no commodity produced on the European Continent 
was allowed to be shipped direct to the Colonies,—it had to be 
brought here first to be shipped in British-built and British- 
manned ships. We thus artificially raised prices in Colonial 
markets, and in return gave them an artificial command of our 
own,—a policy we are asked to renew without the excuse which 
existed a hundred years ago. 


If we seek for the cause of the Little Englandism which 
was so prevalent in the middle of the last century, we shall 
find it in the artificial bonds which then united us to the 
Colonies, to the serious injury of the British consumer. The 
two most striking instances of this are to be seen in the 
Timber and Sugar Duties. Up to the first years of the nine- 
teenth century we drew all our supplies of timber from the 
North of Europe, but after our quarrel with the Northern Powers, 
and our seizure of the Danish Fleet in 1807, our statesmen became 
apprehensive that those supplies might fail. Mr. Vansittart, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, then hit on a plan worthy of Mr. 
Chamberlain. Foreseeing a possible shortage in the supply, he 
made it practically impossible to obtain North European timber at 
all. He almost entirely repealed duties on timber coming from our 
North American possessions and clapped an enormous duty on North 
European timbers. By this topsy-turvy economic policy, which 
has its counterpart to-day, he strove to prevent our suffering from 
foreign enmity, and to encourage Imperial interdependence. Of 
course, the timber was already in Canada, and we should have 
had as much as we wanted in a year or two in any case; but the 
immediate result of the policy was that we were flooded for years 
with inferior timber from Canada, and the good cheap timber 
from the North of Europe was shut out, and we were compelled to 
use for building purposes wood particularly subject to dry-rot. 
There was still a demand for the Baltic timber, and it some- 
times paid to ship the wood from Northern Europe to Canada in 
order that it might come in here as American timber. But the 
general result was that in the “ forties ” of the last century, before 
the repeal of all preferential duties, the timber trade between 
Canada and England was ten times that between England and 
Europe. 
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‘ urprising to find that, in consequence of this 
jut, Gc, large vested interests grew up in Canada 
i tion with that trade. When the preference was 
in connec first partially and then entirely, these interests not 
—_ : pos piercing cries, for they were threatened 
with — and their complaints ,found an echo in Lord 
phe 5 despatches and diaries. The sufferers threatened seces- 
ge an agitation in favour of annexation to the United 
States Canadian shipbuilders also suffered; but the small 
farmers rejoiced, for they had resented the preference. Agri- 
pi ra had been neglected in the Colony for the benefit of a few 

t capitalists, who had also far greater capasity for bringing 
freir grievances before the British public. The British public 
itself, of course, refused to have its trade fettered any longer so 
goon as the trade restrictions on the Colonies had been repealed, 
which had been effected before the early “ forties. Undoubtedly 
some Colonists suffered acutely in the collapse of an artificial 

stem. Canadian millers also suffered, for the discriminating 
daly on Colonial flour allowed Americans to import their wheat 
into Canada, where it was ground up, and then exported to 
England as Canadian flour. ; : 

The collapse of this artificial system, in spite of the jeremiads 
of the time, which are occasionally echoed to-day, had the 
happiest results for the Colony, which then entered upon her 
career of natural expansion. Her citizens were thrown on their 
own resources, and devoted themselves to the development of 
their splendid country in every direction. Partial attempts to 
maintain the old artificial arrangements would not have 
diminished Little Englandism ; they would have encouraged it. 
They would have given no satisfaction to the small farmers of 
Canada, who resented the timber monopoly, or to the timber 
monopolists, who wanted to retain it; but the complete abolition 
of preference proved a blessing to Canada and this country alike. 
The proposed revival of preference is inevitably involving strife 
between manufacturers and agriculturists in Canada. The 
former are fairly quiescent at present, because they hope to bring 
their goods in here free from the general 10 per cent. duty 
threatened by Mr. Chamberlain. If they are not so exempted, 
preference is doomed in Canada; and if they are, what will our 
manufacturers say? In any case, the old story of Canadian 
preference threatens to be revived, with far more serious conse- 
quences than in the early days of Free-trade. 

Recent attempts to revive the West Indian sugar industry by 
artificial means recall the most striking instance of preferential 
folly. It hada far more injurious influence on our population 
than the timber preference, for, by creating artificial dearness for 
a necessity of life, it deprived the poorer classes of a highly 
desirable form of nutriment. Discrimination had not much 
effect so long as slavery endured, for nearly all the sugar we 
wanted was then produced in our own possessions; but the 
importation from the West Indies fell from four million hundred- 
weight in 1831 to two and a half million in 1842. The duties 
on sugar, which had been in 1836 36s. a hundredweight on 
Colonial and 63s. on foreign, were regulated anew in that year, 
and stood at 14s. for Colonial brown sugar and 63s. for foreign 
sugar produced by slave labour, and 23s. 4d. when produced 
by non-slave labour. This distinction was really an absurdity. 
for we allowed other slave-made commodities to enter without 
any differential duty. Our consumers and manufacturers paid 
enormously for sugar to benefit the West Indies. The price of 
Brazilian and Cuban sugar in bond was just half that of British 
Colonial. In consequence the average loss to the British public 
was enormous ; and the Revenue lost also. The talk about slave- 
grown sugar was gross hypocrisy, for we did not hesitate to trade 
largely in it with the Continent. On the other hand, we had 
eevee the legitimate development of our West Indian Colonies 
y forbidding them to set up sugar-refineries to compete with our 
own refining trade, for which Mr. Chamberlain was lately so 
solicitous. Such anomalies always exist in a Protective system, 
which is founded on selfishness, in whatever grandiloquent phrases 
it may deck itself. 

The attempt to foster the growth of Colonial coffee was another 
preferential absurdity. The duty on foreign coffee was fixed 
in the “forties” at 6d., and on Colonial coffee at 4d.; previously 
the discrimination had been as much as 1s. 3d., while coffee 
imported from any British possession within the East India 
Company’s Charter was only 9d. The result of this was that the 
coffee-producing foreigner shipped his coffee to the Cape (which 
was within the Charter), and it came in here at a 9d. duty. The 
importation of coffee from the Cape rose therefore from 189 lb. 
in 1830 to 6,149,489 lb. in 1842, when this roundabout smuggling 
was suppressed, and the low preference substituted, which ulti- 
mately disappeared altogether. The Colonial grower naturally 
raised a loud outcry; but he had not controlled our market, 
though he had imported largely, while the consumer bought the 
coffee with the addition to the price of the higher duty. 

Finally, the case of the Cape wines merits attention, for we 
are told that by the Chamberlain system Australian wine-growers 
are to benefit. During the Napoleonic War we thought it better 
to make the Empire “ self-sustaining” in wine as in other things. 
By a proclamation of the Governor in 1811 the growth of wine at 
the Cape was greatly encouraged, and by an Act of 1813 Cape 
wine was admitted here at one-third the duty on Spanish and 
Portuguese wines. In ten years the produce rose from 860,000 to 
2,260,000 gallons; and by 1846, when the duty on Cape wines 
Was just half that on all foreign wines, the importation here was 
865,867 gallons, to 409,506 gallons from France. When differen- 
tial duties were abolished the importation of Cape wine fell, of 
course, to its natural level, and twenty years later was only 25,000 


gallons. This was the most ridiculous preference of all; it only 
benefited the fraudulent wine merchant in Britain, for it supplied 
him with cheap trash wherewith to adulterate good foreign wine, 
and it did not really benefit the Cape wine-grower, for it did not 
encourage him to improve his methods of manufacture; it only 
gave him a safe market for a bad product. 

These are a few examples of the results of preference under the 
old régime. Any one who wishes to grasp the causes of its ill 
effects upon Imperial feeling will do well to study the evidence 
given by Board of Trade officials and leading merchants before 
the Commission of 1840. It wason the Report of this Commission 
that Sir Robert Peel founded the great series of fiscal reforms 
which he inaugurated in 1842. We shall be told that preference 
to-day will not be the same thing as it was then. It will not; 
for, as the Duke of Devonshire has pointed out, it will partake 
rather of the nature of commercial treaties between independent 
States so far as our self-governing Colonies are concerned, leading 
away from, rather than towards, a closer Imperial connection. 
But preference to-day will lack the excuse it had in the past in 
the restraints we then imposed upon our Colonies, and will 
involve the additional folly of refusing to profit by our experience 
of its futility as a means towards a permanent Imperial union. 


—I an, Sir, &c., IMPERIALIST FREE-TRADER. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
LEAGUES AND THEIR LEGACIES. 


[To tHe Evrror or THE “SpEcTaTorR.”] 
Srr,—Surely the moment has come to issue a warning note 
to those who are fighting fiercely in the present fiscal con: 
troversy, and to remind them that there are rules, traditional 
English rules, to be observed in the waging of the most 
important political wars. There is a risk, which daily becomes 
increasingly more apparent, of letting the fire of controversy 
overpass the ordinary bounds, and of seeing it within range 
of that temple where private friendships abide,—a sanctuary 
which has hitherto, and by universal consent on this side of 
the Channel, been preserved intact from the scorching injuries 
of public criticism. So precious is this edifice, so ancient and 
typical a monument of British methods, that when we see an 
occasional flame dart upwards in dangerous proximity to our 
matchless possession it seems little less than a public duty to 
summon all available hands to join in beating out the fire, 
Hitherto the nations of Europe and America have envied us 
this above all our privileges: that in England the ties of 
personal friendship are compatible with violent disagreement 
upon public matters; so careful have the protagonists of 
either party been to raise the issue in dispute high above the 
mean level of petty personalities. But to-day we recognise a 
difference in the weapons of political warfare, and a fierceness 
in the strife which has seldom, if ever, been reached before. 
It seems impossible in the heat of the present controversy, 
whether in the Press or on the platform, to realise that pure 
intellectual conviction alone can have brought men to range 
themselves upon the one side or the other. Some personal motive, 
never a very high one, is ascribed as the reason for adherence 
to one of the two main parties of the conflict into which a 
vast number of people (who would like to be. non-combatants) 
are dragged, for fear of being accused of “sitting on the 
fence.” In all quarters we hear and read: “Mr. A is a 
Protectionist because his business is on the decline; Lord B 
is a Free-trader because he is afraid of an increase in the price 
of his raw material.” Seldom is an honest desire attributed, 
or the merest hint expressed that opponents may have the 
good of their common country equally at heart. What 
wonder, then, that such accusations sting, and that friend- 
ships, under the pain of them, are jeopardised every day. 
Remember, the hateful appellation of “Little Englander,” 
minted for the marking of those who deserted their country 
in the hour of her need, is flung recklessly at the heads of 
men for no better reason, forsooth, than that they hold a 
certain set of opinions upon economic subjects. And from 
the other camp come taunts that the whole aim of the 
progressives in this matter is to heap up the fortunes of 
the rich men and to grind the faces of the poor. Such 
methods, resorted to by both factions during the last few 
months, have lent an unenviable blemish to the record of 
wars waged between political parties in this country. It is 
not, of course, the principals who employ these un-English 
means, though they are not entirely free from blame; but 
it is the rabble of Leaguers of all sorts who are mainly 
responsible for this new and most deplorable departure. 








It is known that during recent by-elections the ordinary 
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harmony and the peaceable behaviour of the inhabitants 
alike of town and country were rudely disturbed by the 
irruption of squadrons of strangers from the Metropolis. 
These, some undesirable and all undesired, did their best to 
interfere, on behalf of one association or another, in the local 
arrangements for the local contest; and having arrived in a 
whirlwind of arrogant assumption of authority, they stirred 
up an inconceivable amount of rancour and illwill amongst 
neighbours, and then departed in a tempest of execration 
from both sides to the place whence they came. 
It is not very material to inquire which party is the more 
to blame for this sudden and sad departure from the 
traditional rules of our political prize-ring. It is sufficient 
to know from overwhelming evidence that this new practice 
has sprung up, and its result already calls for its immediate 
cessation. It is the first step, and a long one, towards that 
public demoralisation which culminates in Tammany Hall, 
and leads to the abandonment of politics by the majority 
of clean-minded persons. It tends to blind the eyes of public 
judgment in a sudden blaze of popular passion, and in such 
a moment of frenzied helplessness it registers edicts as “the 
will of the people.” The very ends for which the various 
factions are striving are defeated if resolutions are passed in 
a gust of passion, between the speech from the megaphone 
and the overturning of the furniture. No sane person can 
take into account votes of confidence carried under these 
Continental conditions ; and the educational value of such 
proceedings will not be placed to the credit of the League 
which promotes them. It is because the warnings against 
the use of such instruments are so obvious and so manifold 
that I feel that an appeal should be made by the leaders of 
political thought on both sides to those associations, orators, 
and scribes with whose fiscal ideals they are in sympathy to 
repress the energies of their emissaries, and to moderate the 
acerbity of their language. 

Of course it will be said that such advice would act as a 
drag upon the enthusiasm awakened by the new gospel of 
financial reform; but upon a steep and dangerous decline (as 
the Duke of Devonshire has pointed out) a drag is no mean 
appanage, even of a chariot of victory. And a dangerous 
decline it is from the accepted methods of English warfare 
that, in order to secure a political end, however praiseworthy, 
appeals to passion and prejudice should be invoked in the 
name of “patriotism,” to undermine the independence of 
private judgment and violate the sanctity of private friend- 
ship.—I am, Sir, &., Ian Matcoum. 

[Mr. Ian Malcolm points out a real danger, and we sincerely 
hope that his warning against political “ hustling” may gain 
the attention it deserves.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE FREE-TRADE LEAGUE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—I enclose you a letter from Sir Robert Giffen which 
will, I think, be of interest to the public, and hope you will 
find room for it in your columns.—I am, Sir, &c., 
49 Deansgate, Manchester. F. R. B. LinpsE.t. 


“ Haywards Heath, 
January 18th, 1904. 

Dear Sir,—I am honoured by the request of your Committee 
that I should become one of the Vice-Presidents of the Free- 
Trade League, and it is with much pleasure that I give my 
consent. May you have all success. If I have a fair opportunity 
to give you active assistance I shall gladly do so. In joining this 
League I should like to say that one of my strongest reasons is 
the necessity of free-trade to any wise scheme of Imperial con- 
solidation. Unless our colonial friends can be made to see that 
free-trade is essential to the United Kingdom, meaning by the 
term free-trade above all free imports, it is to be feared that any 
scheme of commercial union with them is impossible. It is their 
hankering after protection which is at this moment the main 
obstacle to a federation of the Empire, and Mr. Chamberlain’s 
great mistake has been to accept the contrary opinion, that our 
free-trade policy is the obstacle. In any case the policy of pro- 
tection is now being preached for the United Kingdom on its 
merits, with but little enough reference to the question of Im- 
perial consolidation ; and to all such preaching the strongest 
possible free-trade propaganda should be offered.—I am, dear Sir, 


ii 

THE OVER-REPRESENTATION OF HOME-RULE, 
[To raz Eprrork ov THE “Spgcrator,” J ; 
Srz,— Whatever views we take of the fiscal question, there ig 
no dispute that a grave crisis is at hand involving the well. 
being of England in the near future, and also that it will be 
determined by eighty votes of those who have described them. 
selves as legatees of undying hate towards her. That these 
votes are in the market for the highest bid of each politica] 
party has been stated by Mr. Redmond over and over again, 
But of these eighty votes, thirty-two at least have no right 
whatever to be cast in a division of the House of Commong, 
Why, then, are they retained? They helped Mr. Balfour tg 
pass his Education Bills. Can it be that they are retained to 
help his fiscal policy ?. However that may be, it is surely high 
time for the “ man in the street” to bestir himself and decide 
whether these thirty-two votes shall be done away with by a 
short Act of Parliament giving Ireland’s seven hundred and 
eleven thousand seven hundred and sixty-one electors the 
some representation as Scotland’s seven hundred and thirteen 
thousand two hundred and sixty-six, or retained to the peril 
of these kingdoms. I do not dwell on the hardship to the 
Trish minority that they should be overweighted with thirty-two 
bogus Home-rule votes because their representatives never com- 
plain; but I cannot help thinking that were the Irish minority 
over-represented by thirty-two seats, such a upas-tree of 
ascendency would. have been long ago hewn down by Mr, 
Gladstone or Mr. Balfour.—I am, Sir, &c., 
An OLD CRoMWELLIAN, 


[As our readers know, we have urged again and again 
during the past ten years the imperative need that exists for 
reducing the over-representation of Ireland in the Imperial 
Parliament. The dangers that have arisen owing to Mr, 
Chamberlain’s fiscal propaganda make us more, not less, 
anxious that the question should be dealt with. The sup. 
porters of the present Government are apt to accuse Free 
trade Unionists like ourselves of want of devotion to Unionism, 
Will they prove their devotion to that cause by insisting that 
before the Dissolution the over-representation of Ireland shall 
be reduced? If the Government pass the necessary Bill, they 
will have given proof that their opposition to Home-rule is 
real and living.—Eb. Spectator.] 





THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND HOME-RULE. 


[To THE Epiror or THE “‘ SPecTaTor.”] 


S1r,—What the distant future of Irish legislation may be 
does not much concern us at this crisis. Let me, as a Home- 
ruler, point out to my Unionist friends that the strongest 
safeguard they can have as to the question of a separate Irish 
Parliament is the House of Lords. What possible chance 
would such a Bill have in the Upper House if introduced bya 
Liberal Ministry? What is much more likely to occur, in my 
opinion, is that when the Tories are in the cold shades of 
opposition they may strike some kind of bargain with the 
Irish party. History repeats itself. The issue at the moment 
is the ill-considered scheme of Mr. Chamberlain for reversing 
the fiscal policy of this country, and it is clearly the duty of 
all Free-traders to support at the poll only those candidates 
who are prepared to maintain, within reason, the policy which 
made this country prosperous, and changed so favourably the 
conditions of the artisan and labouring classes. May I adda 
short extract from Abraham Lincoln’s famous Cooper Union 
speech P—“ Neither let us be slandered from our duty by false 
accusations against us, nor frightened from it by threats of 
destruction to the Government, nor of dungeons to ourselves. 
Let us have faith that right makes might, and in that faith 
let us to the end dare to do our duty as we understand it.” Or 
perhaps the sentiment of duty may be summarised in the 
words :— 


« And, because right is right, to follow right 
Were wisdom in the scorn of circumstance.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., ArtHur L. MArtow. 


[We entirely agree with our candid correspondent. Even 
if—though it is an hypothesis which we hold to be quite un- 
tenable—a Free-trade Ministry were under a compact with the 
Irish to introduce a Home-rule Bill, the House of Lords could 
be relied on with the utmost confidence to throw out any 





yours truly, Roseer Girren. 
J. W. Kiuuick, Esq.” 





doing so. The nation, we are certain, is determined to main- 





such measure, and to receive the thanks of the nation for. 
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-, both Free-trade and the Union, and no political accidents 
oe . will prevent it having its way in both cases.— 


Ep. Spectator] 


AMERICANS AND THE RUSSO-JAPANESE 
QUESTION. 
[To THz Epiror oy THE “Srxcrator.”’] 
Srr,—Perhaps it would interest you to know just what is the 
feeling of Americans on the Russo-Japanese question. Iam 
the exchange editor of a newspaper here, and it is conse- 
quently my business to read every day the journals from all 
parts of this country,—from the South Atlantic States, from 
the Gulf States, from the great Middle West, and from New 
York and New England. While it is true that the New York 
papers, which England always seems to regard as indicative 
of American opinion, frequently do not express the views of 
any but a small minority of the whole people, yet in the 
Russo-Japanese crisis they are in full accord with the unani- 
mous opinion of newspapers from other parts of the Republic. 
America sympathises with Japan. I never have known such 
an agreement among our people on any great question, 
domestic or foreign, as on this one. There is not a single 
voice raised for Russia. The Kishineff massacre is now begin- 
ning to bear its fruit. This sympathy, however, is tempered. 
America would not go to war to help Japan. Certain papers, 
especially in the South, are indeed becoming a bit bellicose. 
Thatis because of the cotton trade,with which the closing of Man- 
churia would seriously interfere. But to-day the feeling against 
getting into any sort of a war or eatanglement is strong. It 
is the usual Anglo-Saxon feeling for the “under-dog” which 
prompts the sympathy for Japan. That plucky little nation, 
arraying itself against gigantic Russia, could hardly fail to 
evokea white man’s admiration. Nowif the “under-dog” will 
put up a brave, resourceful fight, and yet seem about to be 
overwhelmed by the sheer weight and size of his enemy, then 
the pro-Japanese sentiment of our people would become still 
keener. In such a case America might be willing to join 
hands with Great Britain, and say to Russia, and, if 
necessary, to Russia’s allies as well: “This has gone far 
enough. We cannot permit Japan to suffer further.” 
Whether the heightened sympathy would cause America 
to say—“and Japan shall retain Korea, whether or not your 
troops now occupy it,” is a question which would be largely 
determined by Japan’s willingness to keep the door open in 
that peninsula.—I am, Sir, &c., nr. 
Chicago. 








SOCIAL INTERCOURSE BETWEEN NATIVES AND 
BRITISH IN INDIA. 
[To tHe Epitor or THE ‘“ SprctTaTor.”] 
Sir,—Will you allow one who has recently returned from a 
prolonged residence in Western India to enter a humble 
protest against certain of the “reflections” recorded by Miss 
Menpes at the end of the volume, “ The Durbar,” published by 
Messrs. A.and C. Black? I refer to the “two instances which 
actually occurred not long ago in the Bombay Presidency ” of 
the “caste question,” which, according to Miss Menpes, is 
the abuse of the supremacy of the white man over the black, 
and which Lord Curzon is said to have attacked. The stories 
as given by the authoress are ludicrously inaccurate in details ; 
but I do not quarrel so much with the exaggerated and highly 
coloured versions of incidents which gave pain to many 
Europeans and Indians at the time. The point I wish to 
emphasise is, is it necessary or expedient to rake up painful 
incidents which occurred from fifteen to twenty years ago, 
and to dub them instances of an actually existing “caste 
question” P This question of social relations between 
Europeans and Indians is a difficult one, and the difficulties 
can only be removed (if at all) by time and tact. Some 
Europeans, to whose opinions weight must be given from 
their long residence in, and experience of, India, think that 
there never can be any approach to social intimacy between 
the races so long as Indians keep the female members of their 
families secluded. Such people object, for obvious reasons, to 
meeting Indian gentlemen at dinners or dances. Others are 
inclined to agree with views expressed in Mr. Meredith Towns- 
end’s interesting essayson Hast and West, and think that there 
are such radical differences in the natures under the white and 


system of social intimacy, but that it is far better for both sides 
that they should remain entirely apart. There are others, again, 
who believe that it is possible gradually to establish friendly 
social intercourse between Europeans and Indians, and that 
this is an object never to be lost sight of. There are scores 
of British ladies and gentlemen, not only in Presidency towns, 
but in up-country stations, who are quietly and persistently 
doing all in their power to further this object. They deeply 
deplore any incidents which tend to widen the breach between 
themselves and their Indian fellew-citizens, and most cer- 
tainly they are not “on the side of” those of their own race 
who are guilty of intentional rudeness or discourtesy. But 
what makes them sometimes despair is the persistency with 
which casual visitors to India eften misrepresent the actual 
state of things. Regrettable incidents, though they may be 
ancient history, are quoted as instances of what is said to be 
happening every day and everywhere, and Anglo-Indian 
society is held up to scorn as habitually illtreating “ the 
natives.” As remarked above, the question of social intimacy 
between Europeans and Indians is a difficult one. Those who 
have been doing their best to encourage and foster an 
intimacy (though it may be of a limited nature) between 
the races cannot ignore the feelings of those who honestly 
think that these efforts are mistaken. Let me cap one of, 
Miss Menpes’s incidents by another. A few years ago there 
was a big official dinner at Government House, Poona. When 
the plan of the table was shown to the Governor, he noticed 
that a lady whose husband was in Bombay was placed next 
to an Indian gentleman, and he at once wrote a note to the 
lady asking her if she had any objection to this arrangement. 
The lady, being a member of the National Indian Association, 
one of the chief objects of which is to promote social inter- 
course between the races, replied that she would be most 
happy to fill the place allotted to her. I merely quote the 
incident as showing that the highest authorities do realise 
that there are two sides to what has been inaptly called the 
“ caste question.” —I am, Sir, &c., RB FT. CO. 





WHEN WE SAVED CHINA. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—I am afraid that your correspondent “J. G.” (Spectator 
February 6th) has been the victim of a hoax. There were 
many canards on the wing during the advance to Pekin in 
1860, and about the time “J. G.” indicates,—one being that 
Sangkolinsin, the Chinese Generalissimo, and Sir Hope Grant, 
the British Commander-in-Chief, were to “fight it out” in 
single combat near the British headquarters! “J. G.” has 
gone one better with his absurdity about Lord Elgin and the 
offer by “the Mandarins in the North.” I can assert posi- 
tively that the story is an entire fiction. Such fables should 
be contradicted at once, and before they are accepted as true 
history. I am the sole survivor of the interpretorial staff 
which accompanied Lord Elgin and Sir Hope Grant during 
the campaign from start to finish, and when the British force 
retired to Tientsin I remained in Pekin in charge of the 
Legation.—I am, Sir, &c., TuHos. ADKINS, 

Late H.B.M. Consul, Newchwang. 

Long Hyde, near Evesham. 





THE CHINESE LABOUR QUESTION. 

(To THB EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Permit me to offer as an antidote to Mr. Lea’s quota 
tion in your issue of January 30th from a mining engineer's 
letter an extract from one that I received this morning 
(February 2nd). If coercion there be, the end—.e., retention 
of South Africa—may justify the means :— 

“If no Chinese labour, South Africa is a dead bird, and this 
country can prepare to contribute another two or three hundred 
millions in a very few years. The first effect of no labour will be the 
closing down of existing mines, demands for higher wages by 
natives, exodus of a large number of whites, and all the settlers 
ruined. Second, great joy of the Bond and Dutch, and active 

reparation on their part to hasten the hauling down of the 
British flag. There was a deficit of two millions in the Transvaal 
last year. The drop is running out so fast that they cannot 
economise quickly enough to help, and chaos is setting in.” 
Such is the dictum of one whose lifelong experience of South 
African economics is second to none.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Bronsil, Eastnor, Ledbury. Cuas. W. BEL. 





brown skins that it is not only hopeless to try to build up a 





[Mr. Bell’s correspondent is incorrect in suggesting that 
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rejoicing over the rejection of Chinese labour would be 
confined to the Bond and Dutch, and identifying the anti- 
Chinese with anti-Imperialist sentiment. To do so is to 
ignore not only the attitude of the Australasian Colonies, but 
of the Cape and Natal, and of very large numbers of non- 
mine-owning whites in the Transvaal.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





SUBSIDISED OPERA. 
(To tue Eprror or THE “SprcraTor.”] 

Srr,—I should not in the least grudge the money that would 
be ‘required for a State opera, and should, indeed, welcome a 
proposal for the reasonable expenditure of public money on 
the encouragement of this branch of musical art. But I dread 
the frigid academical art—what Renan called l’art sec et 
administratif—which is usually associated with State aid. 
Would it not be possible to build and equip a really fine 
opera-house, and then lease it for a season at a time to any 
Committee or Syndicate, commercial or artistic, which would 
guarantee to produce good opera,—say, an opera by Mozart, 
Beethoven, Gluck, Wagner, or other admittedly classical 
composers twice a week, and once a week an opera by some 
new musician, British or foreign? I should like to know 
your readers’ experience of State music? Iexpect it means 
perpetually playing for safety on the part of the management. 
Imagine the kind of books that would be produced by a State 
publisher charged to encourage high-class poetry.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Walia. 





AUTHENTIC BLUNDERS. 
{To tHe Epitor or THE ‘“Sprectator.”’] 
S1r,—A clerical friend assures me that at a National school 
in Radnorshire the curate asked one of the boys to finish the 
text beginning “These wait all upon thee”; and the boy 
answered “that thou mayest give them meat from New 
Zealand.” ‘This seems to me interesting, as illustrative 
alike of the popularity of imported meat and of the pitfalls 
that beset oral instruction. The following malapropism has 
also reached me on good authority. A vicar complained to 
an old woman in his parish about a dung-heap that stood in 
front of her cottage; did she not herself find it a nuisance ? 
* No, Sir, I’m manured to it.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Lionet A, TOLLEMACHE. 
Hotel @ Angleterre, Biarritz. 





TENNYSON AND THE MO’ALLAKAT. 

(To THE Eprror or THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Something has gone wrong—perhaps owing to the 
accidental omission of a line by the printer between the 
bottom of p. 221 and the top of p. 222—with the review of 
Mr. W. S. Blunt’s version of the Seven Arabian Odes in 
your issue of February 6th. The reviewer is made to assert 
that the couplet about the Pleiades in “ Locksley Hall” was 
“borrowed from a translation by Sir Charles Lyall.” But 
this cannot be his meaning, for “ Locksley Hall” was pub- 
lished in 1842 (and was at least partly written in 1830,—see 
Hallam Tennyson’s Memoir, I., p. 195), when Sir Charles 
Lyall was still unborn. That the idea of “Locksley Hall” 
came from the Mo’allakat (in Sir William Jones’s version) is 
mentioned by Hallam Tennyson, loc. cit.; and Sir Alfred 
Lyall, at pp. 49-50 of his recent book on Tennyson, only 
deseribes, on Sir Charles Lyall’s authority, the principal 
points of resemblance, giving, in the latter’s rendering, the 
probable Arabic original from which the couplet on the 
Pleiades was derived.—I am, Sir, &c., INDICUS. 





A DOG’S FIDELITY. 
[To THe Epiror or THE “SpEcTATOR.”] 
Srm,—Last week a gamekeeper named Henry Osmond, in the 
employ of Lord Falmouth, was fatally shot in a poaching 
affray at the Tregothnan Woods. The evidence shows that 
Osmond must have died between 6.30 and 7 o'clock on 
Tuesday evening, January 26th. His body was not dis- 
covered until 5 o'clock on the following Wednesday afternoon. 
All these hours, during which it rained pitilessly, a retriever 
puppy remained immovable by the side of her dead master, 
and in her fierce affection would not allow the search party to 
touch the body. At last it was secured and fastened toa tree, 
but the faithful animal gnawed through the ropeand returned 





i 
to its guardianship of the dead, then following the body agit 
was borne by reverent hands to the keeper’s house, Such 
touching affection deserves, I think, to be put on record in : 
the columns of the Spectator.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Lover or Doas, 





FOX AND HOUNDS. 
(To tae Epiror or tae “Spectator.” | 
Srr,—I was lately the witness of an incident that may be of 
interest to such of your readers as care for the lives of the 
hunted. A fox, hard pressed by hounds, galloped across g 
field only to find his exit on the north side blocked by a high 
wire-netted fence. Three ineffectual attempts to jump what 
he quickly realised he could not slip through left him between 
the deep sea of an unscaleable obstacle and the devil of a pack 
now within a hundred yards. Would he be caught like a rat 
in a trap, or would he break away to east or west? A pers 
ceptible pause for decision, and then the shrewd beast, taking 
his courage in his four swift feet, charged straight through 
the very middle of the enemy! The foremost hounds, their 
noses glued to the scent of his first track, may not have seen 
him; but those behind, with their heads up, can have scarcely 
failed to be aware of his presence in their midst, the more go 
as he was coming down the wind. Not a hound turned, no 
attempt was made to hem him in, and, untouched, he cleared 
the whole pack, who lolloped on up to the fence before the 
state of the case dawned upon them. Were the pursuers 
mesmerised by the colossal audacity of their victim, do fox: 
hounds belong to that class to whom there is no pain like a 
pain of a new idea, or are they unable to recognise a scent 
when they meet it in propria persona ?—I am, Sir, &e., 
BK. M. Atren, 


[Was there not an occasion when De Wet doubled back 
through the British force that was chasing him somewhat 
after this fashion? —Ep. Spectator.] 





RETRIEVERS AND WOODCOOKS. 
(To THe EpiTor or THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—In your interesting article in the Spectator of 
January 30th, “ Woodcocks near the Sea,’ your writer 
appears surprised that his “highly trained retriever” failed 
to find a dead woodcock (p..179). It isa matter of common 
knowledge amongst most sportsmen that nine out of every 
ten retrievers will not retrieve that bird. Very few retrievers 
will find a woodcock; often even when running against it 
they refuse to retrieve one. It would interest myself, and I 
have no doubt others also, if some reader of your journal 
would give us the why and wherefore.—I am Sir, &c., 
J. H. Hami.ton, 
Spencer Lodge, Ryde. 





THE RUSSIANS IN FINLAND. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—During the present crisis in the Far East it is perhaps 
natural that more stress should be laid on the foreign policy 
than on the internal condition of Russia. This is the more 
to be regretted, in view of a veritable Reign of Terror which 
now prevails in Finland; and although mere letters to the 
foreign Press cannot avail to restore to the Finns their lost 
liberty, they may at least arouse sympathy for this latest 
victim of ignorance and despotism. M. de Plehve asserted 
not long ago that Finland is in no way oppressed, a remark 
worthy of the countryman of Suvarov, with his grim words, 
“Order reigns in Warsaw.” Without encroaching too much 
upon your space, I should like to point out a few instances to 
the contrary. 

(1) Under the Finnish Constitution—now a dead letter—no 
official could lose his post until he had been charged with 
his offence by the Procurator (Public Prosecutor) and duly 
condemned. But an Imperial Ukase is now in force under 
which the Governor-General (General Bobrikoff) or the 
chef of any Government Department can forthwith dismiss 
any State official without even giving a reason for his 
action. As one out of many examples of the arbitrary 
working of this decree, a well-known Helsingfors official 
was suddenly dismissed last December after forty years of 
service, and without receiving a pension to which he is 
lawfully entitled. His new chef speaks Russian only, and 
objected to his allowing Swedish or Finnish speaking 
clerks to remain in the Statistical Department. The 
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i ult of such an Edict is to place absolute power 
Sg oie of Bobrikoff and his clique, and to foster 
cuieey subserviency among the officials who now lie at his 


mercy. 

ent Ukase a State official accused of any crime 

@) a bag only be brought before the Court by special 

rmission of the Governor-General,—a state of affairs 

which opens the way for every _kind of bribery and 

corruption, and which would be highly deplorable even 
were the authorities beyond suspicion. 


i , a Ukase appeared empoWering the Governor- 
@) ot aed yey of either sex from Finland, 
without giving any reasons. The Finnish Press was only 
allowed to announce the bare fact that “ So-and-so had left 
Finland and had gone to such-and-such a country.” All 
comments, especially the use of the word “expulsion,” 
were strictly prohibited. Since November the papers are 
no longer permitted even to announce the fact ; and thus 
it is now possible for any one to disappear suddenly from 
the circle of his friends without the general public learning 
the fact, and without there being any means of finding out 
his whereabouts. Needless to say, expulsions are entirely 
arbitrary,—often the result of private pique or jealousy on 
the part of a Russian official. Count Mannerheim was 
expelled last spring because his wife took the lead in 
several large concerts for educational objects; while a well- 
known manufacturer in Wiborg was also deported because 
he resented the action of a gendarme in forcing his way 
without a warrant into the private rooms of the factory. 


(4) But during the last two months this tyranny has been 
carried one step further. The Czar no longer exiles his 
victims, but deports them to various towns in Russia, where 
they are as hopelessly lost to view as the most luckless 
of Siberian exiles. Messrs. Hallemblad (an account of 
whom recently appeared in the Times) and Wainio (school- 
master at Kexholm) were the first to meet this fate, and 
for a month no one knew what had become of them, until 
at last they were heard of at Viatka and Tobolsk. In 
December Herr Fraser, an ex-Captain of the Guards, dis- 
appeared in the same way; and a few days before Christ- 
mas Messrs Meinander and Segerstrohle (a retired 
assessor and landowner) shared the same fate. In such 
circumstances, when the personal liberty of the subject no 
longer exists, it is no exaggeration to speak of a Reign of 
Terror. 


(5) In November, 1901, the Finnish Dragoon regiment was 
disbanded at Willmanstrand. A new regiment was at once 
introduced from Russia and named the Finnish Dragoons; 
and it has been seriously maintained that the Czar is 
unaware of the change which has taken place. The Finnish 
Army no longer exists, and a Ukase has gone forth by 
which the Finns must no longer serve in Finland, but in 
Russia, their time of service being five years (or three years 
for University men, &c.) But such a decree, if carried into 
full effect, could not fail to arouse universal resentment 
and discontent. As yet Russian misrule has hit the upper 
and cultivated classes; but military service away from 
home would deeply affect every family throughout the 
land. And so the Russians pose before the thoughtless 
peasant as mild and generous by only deporting something 
less than three hundred men out of the twelve thousand 
or so who are liable each year for conscription ; while the 
short-sighted jealousies of the Swedish and Finnish 
languages are made use of with a view to superseding 
both. 


(6) Needless to say, the Post Office is systematically tampered 
with. I had a Finnish friend in Paris to whom five 
different registered letters were despatched announcing 
the death of a near relative. None of the five arrived! | 
know another case of a friend whose mother (in Finland) 
complained of having received no letter for almost a 
month; but during that time (last December) no less than 
three registered letters had been despatched to her. 


— 
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carried, I may add that the hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Runeberg, Finland’s national poet, occurs early in 
February, and that Bobrikoff has strictly forbidden any 
celebration whatever of this day, which has always hitherto 


been the signal for such harmless rejoicings as characterise | 


the Burns and Scott clubs of Scotland. 


Englishmen are wont to bestow upon the Czar himself that 
admiration which they cannot feel for Russia or its Government. 
But it is hard to preserve this feeling in view of such facts as the 
above,—every one of which runs counter to his solemn Coronation 
oath in support of the Finnish Constitution. Herr Bebel, the 
leader of the German Social Democrats, declared in the open 
Reichstag last December that “a nation which could permit such 
cruelties and bestialities as the Kishineff massacre is not a civilised 
State at all, but a barbarian State of the first water, with which 
such a country as Germany [and, we may add, England] should 
have nothing to do.” This outspoken opinion against Russia, with 
her system of reaction and espionage, has since been endorsed by 
the far weightier authority of Professor Delbriick, perhaps the fore- 
most historian in Berlin now that Mommsen is no more. As he 
says, “ Russia is not a civilised State”; and her latest attempt to 
teduce to barbarism a highly cultured but small and powerless 





Asa final proof of the lengths to which this tyranny is | Op Jate there has sprung up a very agreeable class of books in 





nation like the Finns must arouse the abhorrence of every love 
of freedom and of progress. 


—I an, Sir, &e., R. W. Seton-WatTson. 








POETRY. 





THE ‘OLD SUPERB.’* 
THE wind was rising easterly, the morning sky was blue, 
The Straits before us opened wide and free; 
We looked towards the Admiral, where high the Peter flew, 
And all our hearts were dancing like the sea. 
“The French are gone to Martinique with four-and-twenty 
sail, 
The ‘ Old Superb’ is old and foul and slow; 
But the French are gone to Martinique, and Nelson’s on the 
trail, 
And where he goes the ‘ Old Superb’ must go.” 


So Westward ho! for Trinidad, and Eastward ho! for 
Spain, 
And “ Ship ahoy!” a hundred times a day; 
Round the world if need be, and round the world again 
With a lame duck lagging all the way. 


The ‘ Old Superb’ was barnacled and green as grass below, 
Her sticks were only fit for stirring grog; 

The pride of all her midshipmen was silent long ago, 
And long ago they ceased to heave the log. 

Four year out from home she was, and ne’er a week in port, 
And nothing save the guns aboard her bright; 

But Captain Keats he knew the game, and swore to share the 

sport, 

For he never yet came in too late to fight. 


So Westward ho! for Trinidad, and Eastward ho! for 
Spain, 
And “ Ship ahoy!” a hundred times a day ; 
Round the world if need be, and round the world again, 
With a lame duck lagging all the way. 


“ Now up, my lads,” the Captain cried, “for sure the case were 
hard 
If longest out were first to fall behind ; 
Aloft, aloft with studding sails, and lash them on the yard, 
For night and day the Trades are driving blind.” 
So all day long and all day long bebind the fleet we crept, 
And how we fretted none but Nelson guessed ; 
But every night the ‘Old Superb’ she sailed when others 
slept, 
Till we ran the French to earth with all the rest! 


O’twas Westward ho! for Trinidad, and Eastward ho: 
for Spain, 
And “Ship ahoy!” a hundred times a day; 
Round the world if need be,and round the world agai, 
With a lame duck lagging all the way. 
Henry NEWBOLT. 








BOOKS. 


THE LIFE OF THE WOODS.+ 


America, of which Mr. Henry Van Dyke’s Itttle Rivers is one 
of the best known: books of gipsy life, camping, fishing, and 
pioneering in the great woods and down the myriad water- 
ways of Canada. They are written by men of letters, and 
have the qualities of good literature; but at the same time 
they tell of no fireside gipsying, but honest travel and real 
adventure. It is so wholesome a trait that we are ready to 
welcome writers of the class much less good than Mr. White. 
His book is, indeed, one of the best of recent narratives of 
wild holidaying, a worthy prose paraphrase of Mr. Kipling’s 
“Feet of the Young Men,” lines from which keep occurring 
throughout it like a musical accompaniment. Mr. White 
travels light and lives barely. He is a keen fisherman, and, 
what is less common, fully alive to the geographical romance 
of far-away lakes and rivers. He has the eye of the artist for 








° See Mahan’s Life of Nelson, Vol. II., pp. 297-98. 
+ The Forest, By Stewart Edward White. 
(7s. 6d. net. } 
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subtleties of scenery and weather, and, in spite of some strange 
Transatlantic idioms, his style is worthy of his subject. He 
has also the true traveller's love of strange folk, and much 
insight into the nature of the people of the wilds, the voyageurs, 
lumbermen, and Wood Indians, who were his guides and 
associates. 

Let us begin by a warning. It is a most disquieting book 
for any devotee of the Red Gods to read when he has no wider 
outlook than a smoky brick wall. Like Mr. White, he will 
begin to hunt out salmon flies and clean rifles and pore over 
atlases, to the neglect of the business to which Providence has 
been pleased to call him. There is much helpful information 
about equipment, but the present writer is at a loss to under- 
stand how Mr. White shoots partridges with a pistol, having 
tried it aforetime and ignominiously failed. After that nothing 
remains but to find the jumping-off place :— 

“Sometimes, no matter how long your journey, you will reach a 
spot whose psychological effect is so exactly like a dozen others 
that you will recognise at once its kinship with former experience. 
Mere physical likeness does not count at all. It may possess a 
water front of laths and sawdust, or an outlook over broad, 
shimmering, heat-baked plains. It may front the impassive 
fringe of a forest, or it may skirt the calm stretch of a river. 
But whether of log or mud, stone or unpainted board, its identity 
becomes at first sight indubitably evident. Were you, by the 
wave of some beneficent wand, to be transported direct to it from 
the heart of the city, you could not fail to recognise it.” 


Here begins the trail, and for the first few days there may 
be little annoyances, for you cannot plunge at once from 
civilisation to wild nature without feeling the transition. The 
little expedients of comfort, the elements of wood-lore, have 
to be learnt, it may be painfully ; the muscles have to be accom- 
modated to the pack and the rough country, and the mind 
requires a little time to absorb the quiet of the woods. And then 
one fine evening you suddenly feelat home. All the trammels 
of cities have fallen off, storm and rain have no power to 
move you, “ the wilderness is yours, for you have taken from 
it the essentials of primitive civilisation—shelter, warmth, 
and food.” There is a passage full of delicate fancy upon 
that lying awake at night which is not insomnia, when you 
hear the voices of the rapids, the subtle sound which is 
drowned in the turmoil of day :— 

“ Just as often an odour will wake all a vanished memory, so 
these voices, by the force of a large impressionism, suggest whole 
scenes. Far off are the cling-clang-cling of chimes and the 
swell-and-fall murmur of a multitude en féte, so that subtly you 
feel the gray old town, with its walls, the crowded market-place, 
the decent peasant crowd, the booths, the mellow church building 
with its bells, the warm, dust-moted sun. Or, in the pauses 
between the swish-dash-dashings of the waters, sound faint and 
clear voices singing intermittently, calls, distant notes of laughter, 
as though many canoes were working against the current,—only 
the flotilla never gets any nearer, nor the voices louder. ‘The 
voyageurs call these mist people the Huntsmen; and look 
frightened. To each is his vision, according to his experience. 
The nations of the earth whisper to their exiled sons through the 
voices of the rapids. Curiously enough, by all reports, they 
suggest always peaceful scenes—a harvest-tield, a street fair, 
a Sunday morning in a cathedral town, careless travellers—never 
the turmoils and the struggles. Perhaps thisis the great Mother’s 
compensation in a hard mode of life.” 

If you can circumvent the flies of the woods, which are as 
the plagues of Egypt, and avoid death from crossing open 
lakes in a high wind in a frail canoe, you will come to 
a curious out-of-the-world country and strange forgotten 
people, traders who sing A la claire fontaine in the evening, 
and “ habitants ” who have the same hunger for the trail that 
took their forefathers to Arctic shores. “The French of the 
North,” says Mr. White, “have never been great fighters or 
great hunters, in the terms of Anglo-Saxon frontiersmen, but 
they have laughed in farther places.” And at last somewhere 
on the north side of the Great Lakes you will strike the river 
about which most of the book is written, a torrent coming 
down from obscure lakes where trout live big beyond the 
dreams of fishermen. Travelling with heavy packs through 
these woods can be no game for children, and Mr. White has 
many marvels to tell of Indian endurance. In two very 
interesting ehapters he analyses the character of the better 
sort of Wood Indians. They have the infallible eyesight of 
native races, and he puts his finger on what we believe to be 
the true explanation. From long experience the look of 
leaves and grasses and every detail of normal forest life has 
become so familiar to them that they readily notice any 
strange object. “A patch of brown shadow where green 








shadow should fall, a shimmering of leaves where 
should be merely a gentle waving, a cross-light where the 
usual forest growth should adumbrate, a flash of wings at 
a time of day when feathered creatures ordinarily rest quiet; 
—these, and hundreds of others which you and I should neve 
even guess at, force themselves as glaringly on an Indian's 
notice as a brass band in a city street. A white man looks for 
game; an Indian sees it because it differs from the forest,” 
The hunting Indian is temperate and strictly honest; indeed, 
the cache is a standing witness to the security of property in 
these backwoods. There are some curious customs, such as 
that of the Rupert River Crees, who will not kill a bear unless 
they are in their best attire, and then only after a short speech 
in which the victim is assured that there is no personal enmity 
in the matter, and that it will be much better off in the here. 
after. There is a great deal of good sense in the author's 
protest against the attempt to force an open-air Indian into 
the bonds of an indoor civilisation, an experiment which can 
only result in moral and physical griminess. Best of hig 
portraits, perhaps, is that of the old Indian guide, Tawabiniséy, 
the “ Man who walks by moonlight,” and the tale of how he 
led the travellers to the Lake Kawagama is a thing to delight 
all who have ever felt the lust of pioneering. 


“One cannot imprison,” says Mr. White, “the ocean in a 
vial of sea-water; and one cannot imprison the Forest inside 
the covers of a book.” But he has reproduced for us some. 
thing of the mystery and charm of the woods, and, aided by 
the skilful pencil of the artist, has added to the stock of 
delightful landscapes which we all keep stored somewhere in 
our memory. He has given one reader at least some unquiet 
and envious hours, and left him with a deathless resolve some 
day to hump a pack on his shoulders and in a birch-bark 
canoe to explore the secret waters of the North. 





KOREA AND HER NEIGHBOURS.* 


THE history of Korea is not easily paralleled elsewhere, 
Founded by an eminent man of letters—which is a novelty 
sufficiently surprising in itselfi—the “ Hermit Kingdom” suc- 
ceeded in preserving its isolation and real (though not 
nominal) independence for more than seven hundred years, 
Though both China and Japan had frequently quarrelled over 
unsuccessful plans for its annexation, it was practically un- 
known to Europeans until 1884, when Seoul was for the first 
time opened to foreign residents. Now, in less than a genera- 
tion, the eyes of the world are concentrated upon Seoul and 
the intrigues of its Palace, which afford the pretext, if not the 
true cause, of what threatens to be one of the most interesting 
—not to say important—wars of recent times. The fierce 
light that the enterprise of modern newspapers brings to bear 
upon every focus of political disturbance has already done 
much to reveal to us the inner life and social characteristics of 
Korea, but there was still room for so excellent and timely a 
book as Mr. Angus Hamilton, one of the most able and keen- 
sighted of our “special correspondents,” has just published. 
In these pages Mr. Hamilton has given a full and lucid 
account of the men, manners, and social developments of 
modern Korea, the value of which is enhanced by the repro- 
duction of numerous and good photographs, and the addition 
of the best map of Korea that has yet been published in this 
country. Whether one reads Mr. Hamilton’s book for the 
sake of the quaint phantasmagoria of an alien civilisation that 
it presents so vividly, or for the sake of its close observation 
of the trend of political affairs in the Far East, it will equally 
be valued as one of the most trustworthy documents of the 
moment which we possess. 

Mr. Hamilton draws special attention to one fact which we 
are apt to ignore in this country. In the last twenty years 
Korea has gone ahead with great rapidity on the path of 
modern improvements, under the stimulating influence of Japan 
and the guiding hand of Mr. McLeavy Brown, the well-known 
head of her Foreign Customs Service. Round her capital, at 
any rate, the inauguration of the new era strikes a traveller 
very forcibly. Trains and electric trams, telegraphs, tele- 
phones, and an efficient postal service bear witness to the 
speed with which Korea has advanced since she opened her 





*(1) Korea, By Angus Hamilton, London: W. Heinemann. []bs. net.] 
—(2) The Russian Advance. By the Hon. Albert J. Beveridge. London: 
Harper and Brothers. [10s. 6d.] 
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CQ: . . 
to the West. Most notable of all is the transformation 
the ital itself —_ 
eo Seoul is scarcely seven years old, but Mr. McLeavy 
and the Civil Governor, an energetic Korean official, since 
nea began, and concluded within four weeks, the labour 
‘ng and reconstructing the slimy and narrow quarters 
g hich so many people lived. To those who knew the former 
pa of the city, the task must have appeared Gargantuan. 
Nevertheless, an extraordinary metamorphosis was achieved. Old 
Seoul, with its festering alleys, its winter accumulations of every 
ies of filth, its plastering mud and penetrating foulness, has 
ost totally vanished from within the walls of the capital. The 
streets are magnificent, spacious, clean, admirably made and well 
drained. The narrow, dirty lanes have been widened; gutters 
have been covered, and roadways broadened; until, with its 
trains, its cars, and its lights, its miles of telegraph lines, its 
Railway Station Hotel, brick houses and glass windows, Seoul is 
within measurable distance of becoming the highest, most in- 
teresting, and cleanest city in the East. It is still not one whit 
Enropeanised, for the picturesqueness of the purely Korean 
principles and standards of architecture has been religiously 
maintained, and is to be observed in all future improvements. 
The recent advances made by Korea, of which this trans- 
formation of Seoul is a type, are due, according to Mr. 
Hamilton, largely to the liberal spirit and intelligent rule of 
the Emperor, who is fully in agreement with the Japanese 
spirit of progress towards Western civilisation. His faults are 
those of his Ministers and favourites, but whenever he is able 
to express his own desires in action the result is some addition 
to Korean progress :— 
“He is an earnest student of those educational works which 
have been translated for the purposes of the schools he has 
established in his capital. In this way he has become singularly 
well informed upon many subjects. He speaks and writes 
Chinese with fluency, and he is a most profound student of the 
history of his own people. The method and system of his rule is 
based upon the thesis of his own personal supervision of all 
ublic business. If there be some little difference between the 
Dtopia of his intentions anc the actual achievement of his 
government, it is impossible to deny his assiduity and persever- 
pS ae It cannot be said that his rule has been a failure, 
or that it has not tended to the benefit of his people and his 
realms.” 


Unfortunately the Emperor has by no means so much 
power as an autocrat should possess. He is toa great extent 
in the hands of his Chancellor and his mistress. Mr. 
Hamilton gives an interesting account of these two, the real 
holders of the reins of Korea. Yi Yong-ik, the chief of the 
Household Bureau, rules the Emperor by the power of the 
purse; he, and he alone, can keep the Treasury full, and so 
he is indispensable, although he is hated by all the people, and 
has again and again been proved guilty of peculation and 
connivance at the intrigues of the lowest kind of foreign con- 
cession hunters. The other power behind the throne is the 
Lady Om, the “ Imperial Concubine of the First Class,’ whose 
amazing career—not unlike that of Justinian’s Empress—is 
succinctly related by Mr. Hamilton. Her plan is to rivet her 
power—and so gain the ultimate succession to the throne for her 
son—by opposing reform and crying up the ancient customs of 
the country,—a plan that often paysin such a case, but that is 
here foredoomed to failure by the fact that Korea is but a 
pawn in the game which Russia and Japan are playing for 
ascendency in the Far East. Last, but not least, in the 
Korean quartet stands the austere, powerful, and dominant 
figure of Mr. McLeavy Brown, one of the finest types of our 
pioneers of civilisation, for whom Mr. Hamilton expresses no 
stinted measure of admiration, and whose work he adequately 
characterises. The student of these pages, then, is left with 
a sufficient knowledge of the chief personages in Korean 
politics, as well as with a picturesque and far-reaching 
acquaintance with the general aspect of folks and scenery 
throughout the country, which we have, unfortunately, no 
space to dwell upon. 


Korea, of course, is chiefly interesting at this moment 
because it is the pivot of events in the Far East. In a lucid 
and statesmanlike introduction Mr. Hamilton sums up the 
situation as it stood at the end of last year, and tries to 
balance the chances of war and peace, of Japan and Russia. 
In connection with this we may advise the perusal of Senator 
Beveridge’s very interesting, though somewhat unduly long and 
discursive, book on “the Russian advance” to the shores of 
the Pacific and the Yellow Sea. Mr. Beveridge has travelled 
recently throughout the vast Russian dominion, and has 
collected opinions of all kinds as to the facts which have 
dominated the slow but sure growth of Peter the Great’s 





Monarchy from the Urals to the Pacific. “Control of Asia,” 
as he points out, “ may be said to be an ideal of the Russian 
people.” Alike in the reasoned arguments of her statesmen, 
and in the untutored and half-unconscious sentiments of her 
dumb toiling masses, the same controlling sense of Holy 
Russia’s destiny is apparent. But at last the advance has 
reached a point where it crosses an equally vital part of 
Japanese policy. China—or at least those portions of it 
which front the Land of the Rising Sun—represents life or 
death to expanding and self-confident Japan. Korea under 
Russian domination is “an arrow aimed at her heart.” That 
is why Mr. Beveridge and Mr. Hamilton alike concluded—and, 
as the event has proved, only too correctly—that there must be 
war between Russia and Japan sooner or later,—nominally 
for the possession of Korea, perhaps, but really to decide 
which of the two is to control the destinies of China, and erect 
a new and vast Empire stretching from the western shores of 
the Pacific to the sands of Gobi and the devil-guarded 
frontiers of Tibet. 





DANIEL O’CONNELL.* 

It is a strange omission that an adequate biography of 
Daniel O’Connell was not written Jong ago. Whatever we 
may think of the “ Member for Ireland,” we cannot deny that 
his career deserves a record. Ina higher degree than any 
politician of his time, he displayed the histrionie gift; he 
knew precisely how to capture the public attention and to 
keep it; and he appeals to our sense of drama, apart from 
the views which he held so pertinaciously, and advocated 
with such rancorous eloquence. Yet if Mr. Macdonagh has 
partially removed the reproach, we cannot give undeserved 
praise to his biography. In the first place, it is too long and 
too dull; it misses the picturesqueness which the subject 
demands; and though the author protests that he is not 
writing a panegyric upon O’Connell, that he has endeavoured 
to present his career with impartiality, he takes a far more 
favourable view of the Irish Tribune than the facts warrant. 
Nevertheless, he has given us a mass of facts upon which 
to base an opinion, and as he has had access to much un- 
published material, he has been able to illustrate certain 
sides of his hero’s character which have been obscured beneath 
a mass of vituperation. 


Daniel O’Connell was born in Kerry in 1775, the son, to use 
his own words, of a “grazier or gentleman farmer.” But he 
had a characteristic pride in his birth. When he was 
described by a journalist as of humble origin, ‘“‘ The vagabond, 
he lies,” exclaimed O’Connell, “when he says I’m of humble 
origin. My father’s family was very ancient, and my mother 
was a lady of the first rank.” The boast reminds us of Barry 
Lyndon. But however distinguished was O’Connell’s ancestry, 
his grandfather and father were cattle-dealers in comfortable 
circumstances, and Daniel himself was adopted and educated 
by his uncle Maurice. The boy was educated abroad, as was the 
custom of Roman Catholics, and learnt what Latin and Greek 
he could acquire at the College at St. Omer, whence he was trans- 
ferred to Douai; and he left France on the day that Louis XVI. 
was executed, full of hatred for the Revolution and all its 
works. Indeed, it is said that as the English packet sailed 
out of Calais Harbour he tore the Tricolour, which prudence 
had forced him to wear, from his hat, and flung it into the 
sea. Nor, three years later, did he display any sympathy with 
the French invasion of Ireland. The arrival of a hostile fleet 
in Bantry Bay did not elate him. “I love,” he wrote, “from 
my heart I love, Liberty. Liberty is in my bosom less a 
principle than a passion, but I know that the victories of the 
French would be attended with bad consequences. The Irish 
are not yet sufficiently enlightened to bear the sun of freedom. 
Freedom would soon dwindle into licentiousness ; they would 
rob, they would murder.” We may regret that O’Connell did 
not always preserve this attitude of moderation; but he was 
a politician who grew in violence as he grew in years, and 
the conflict of his career did but intensify the bitterness of 
his thought and speech. He chose the Bar for his profession, 
was called in 1798, and seems to have succeeded from the very 
first. He was not a great lawyer, but there can be no doubt 
that he was a most persuasive advocate. When his tongue 
did not carry him off the path of prudence, he had few equals 





* The Life of Daniel O'Connell, By Michael Macdonagh. London: Cassell - 
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in winning a verdict from a jury. Once when O’Connell, 
in a discussion upon lawyers, was described as a low, 
broguing Irish fellow, Sir Robert Peel, who had no 
reason to like the Irishman, replied: “If I wanted an 
efficient and eloquent advocate, I would readily give up all 
those of whom we have been speaking, provided I had on my 
side this same broguing Irish fellow.” It is said, indeed, that 
much of O’Connell’s business came from his political opponents; 
and he was in so great request that for many years his yearly 
income was not less than £8,000. Politics, however, was the 
main business of his life, and one of the first big cases in which 
he was engaged—the defence of John Magee against a charge 
of libel—marked him out as a popular leader. It is true that 
in the heat of debate he forgot his client, that he covered the 
Attorney-General, the Judge, and the jury with a flood of 
monstrous abuse. But the speech was sold as a pamphlet in 
thousands; it was regarded as an eloquent statement of the 
Roman Catholic case; and though Magee repudiated his 
advocate’s language, the advocate instantly became famous. 
Two years later—in 1815—O’Connell killed D’Esterre in a 
duel. The provocation came from D’Esterre; O’Connell, 
moreover, suffered a lifelong remorse, and was compelled 
by his horror of single combat to listen to many charges 
of cowardice; but, as Mr. Macdonagh says, the effect 
of the duel on O’Connell’s fortunes as an agitator was 
immense. “On that day be became known throughout the 
length and breadth of Ireland. From that day dated his 
real power and influence as the Tribune of the Irish people.” 
The commencement of his reign was of evil omen, and though 
his persistence was more than once rewarded by success, his 
career was not altogether fortunate, either for himself or for 
his country. 


From 1815 onward he was an agitator open and avowed. He 
was determined, if he could, to win for Ireland what he believed 
were Ireland’s political and civil rights. In other words, he 
fought for Roman Catholic Emancipation and Repeal with 
all the eloquence, and, we must add, in many cases with 
all the scurrility, that were his. In 1829 he joined the 
battle of Emancipation, but his advocacy of Repeal happily 
failed, and failed so utterly that the question is never 
likely to be revived in the form which he gave it. O’Connell, 
however, a fighter always, only surrendered the struggle 
with death, and his history for thirty years is but a history 
of violence and strife. Mr. Macdonagh, with the enthusiasm 
of a partisan, thinks O’Connell the greatest of Ireland’s sons. 
We cannot agree with him. He also declares that O’Connell 
was the first of political agitators. Here he is on surer 
ground, though we do not accept the political agitator as a 
lofty type of statesman. It would not be difficulé to find a 
hundred Irishmen greater than O’Connell, but it is enough to 
mention two—Burke and Grattan—superior to him in intelli- 
gence, patriotism, and true eloquence. We would even assert 
that Parnell was in many respects a greater and more un- 
selfish agitator than O’Connell. O’Connell’s acceptance of 
the famous tribute has never been wholly justified. Mr. 
Macdonagh is content to say that it was an “income 
worthily earned and generously paid.” But even an agitator 
may live on less than £13,000 a year, and it is difficult to 
respect a man who flattered his own extravagance, often at 
the expense of a famine-stricken country. Disraeli’s reply 
to him in 1835 was too bitter, but it had in it an element 
of justice. “With regard to your taunts as to my want 
of success in my election contests,’ Disraeli wrote, “ per- 
mit me to remind you that I had nothing to appeal 
to but the good sense of the people. No threatening 
skeletons canvassed for me. A death’s head and crossbones 
was not blazoned on my banners. My pecuniary resources, 
too, were limited. Iam not one of those public beggars that 
we see swarming with their obtrusive boxes in the chapels of 
your creed; nor am I in possession of a princely revenue 
arising from a starving race of fanatical slaves.’ The words 
are hard, as we have said; but compare them with O’Connell’s 
attack, and you will have no doubt which was the better hand 


by remorse never again to fight a duel. But in his mage 
Wellington is “a stunted corporal,” Alvanley “a bloated 
buffoon,” Lyndhurst “a lying miscreant and a contumelions 
cur,” Sir Henry Hardinge “a one-armed ruffian,” But 
perhaps his most elegant effort was a description of the Honse 
of Lords. “They are the soaped pigs of society,” said he, “ the 
real swinish multitude, as obstinate and as ignorant and as 
brutish as their prototypes.” Though the words were then 
greeted with “great laughter and cheering,” they appear 
monstrous to-day. An orator who uses a mere mass of scurriloyg 
words is like a tired man gasping for breath. Neverthe 
O’Connell had the useful faculty of compelling others to look at 
him and listen to him; he also had a rare talent for attaching 
his people to his person. But after reading his biography 
we are in still greater difficulty to find an answer to the 
question asked by Mr. Lecky “whether his life wag 
blessing or a curse to Ireland.” ; 





JUDAISM AS CREED AND LIFE* 
Mr. JosEpH defines his position as a via media, a mean between 
Talmudic Judaism on the one hand, and the Liberal Judaism 
on the other, probably associated in the minds of many of our 
readers with the name of Mr. C.G. Montefiore. But it ig 
nearer to the former than to the latter. The two points of 
chief importance in what may be called the practical politics 
of Judaism are intermarriage and the dietary laws. Mr, 
Joseph pronounces decidedly on the conservative or traditional 
side in both questions. On intermarriage he thus expresses 
himself :—“ Every Jew who contemplates marriage outside 
the pale must regard himself as paving the way to a disrup. 
tion which will be the final, as it will be the culminating 
disaster in the history of his people.” That is sufficiently 
distinct, and, granted the premisses, perfectly reasonable, 
But if Jews are to take the positions to which personal 
character, ability, and wealth may call them, if they are 
to be legislators, active in municipal work, leaders of 
society, and so forth, then this restraint will be embarrass. 
ing. Two nations cannot live together on these terms, 
When the plebeians of Rome rose to a practical equality with 
the patricians, when they led the armies and were prominent 
in the politics of the State, then the zus connubit, however 
jealously guarded, had to be granted. It is easy to say that 
“every Jew should feel himself bound, even though the duty 
involves the sacrifice of precious affections, to avoid acts 
calculated, however remotely, to weaken the stability of the 
ancestral religion,” but, as a matter of fact, “ precious affec- 
tions” refuse to be sacrificed. If the separation is to be 
enforced by any social or religious ban, Judaism will continue 
to lose its best representatives. The dietary laws are, at first 
sight, of less importance, but their observance must practi- 
cally prohibit social intercourse. The Jew who observes them 
may, it is true, be present at great social functions,—even at 
banquets, supposing that the rigorous prohibition of sitting 
down with the Gentile is relaxed. He may observe his rules 
without observation, but all intimate social life must be pro- 
hibited. How, for instance, could he get through a week ata 
Gentile country house? Of course, life is quite tolerable with- 
out such things. But that is not the question. At present, at 
least, whatever may happen in the future, the man who cannot 
take his place in society must practically abandon his political 
ambitions. On the dietary question there is another difficulty 
which Mr. Joseph does not, we think, grapple with,—that the 
Mosaic regulations are, in some matters, based on obsolete 
beliefs. The distinctions of “clean” and “unclean” in 
Leviticus xi. need considerable revision if they are to be 
regarded, as Mr. Joseph would have the dietary regulations 
regarded, as founded, 7.e., on natural laws and rationally valid. 


On the question of Sabbath observance Mr. Joseph has 
nothing of special importance to say. His general principles 
would be commonly accepted, though they are not the 
principles of strict Sabbatarianism. The rigorous precept 
of Exodus xxxv. 3, “Ye shall kindle no fire throughout 


at invective, which had the better case. The truth is that | your habitations upon the sabbath day,” he disposes of as 


the vituperation upon which O’Connell prided himself is 


having been “a law made for the Israelites while they were 


his most wearisome quality. His language was habitually | living in the Arabian Desert,”—a very doubtful explanation. 


so violent that the worst insult which fell from his lips 
soon ceased to have either sting or meaning; and clearly 


“ A quiet stroll in a picture-gallery” is, we see, considered a 
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ance ara . 
«Jegitimate Sabbath pleasure.” It must be a convenient 
sath which provides the Gentile keepers and con- 


stables who make such a stroll possible. It would be in- 
teresting to see a code of laws accommodated to the state of 
things to which Zionism aspires. Would the Pentateuch 
legislation be revived? It must be allowed, however, that 
our author is not bound to provide for purely hypothetical 


conditions. 

The mention of Zionism of course suggests the question of 
a Messiah. Here our author is vague, too vague, we cannot 
help thinking. He finds room in his sympathies both for 
those who accept and for those who reject the belief in a 

rsonal Messiah. But it is clear that he personally, and as 
a representative of via-media Judaism, holds with the latter. 
The former belief is rather regarded as the hope which is to 
minister comfort to the oppressed. “ Who would dare to tell 
these companies of sorrowing, trusting souls that their hope is 
vain, their faith a chimera ?”’—the hope of an independent 
Palestine under Messiah the Prince. But there is, he thinks, 
a more excellent way. The prospect of more far-seeing and 
enlightened souls is wider and larger :— 

“In common with all Jews, they believe in a future not only 
for Israel, but for all mankind. They sincerely cherish the 
Prophetic faith in the advent of a Golden Age of universal peace 
and brotherly love. But they do not lay much stress upon 
details. Their picture of the earthly Paradise is purposely vague 
as is the Jewish dream of the heavenly Eden. A half-Divine 
figure, who is to change the existing order of things by the 
waving of a magic wand, has no place in their thoughts. They 
believe implicitly in the Messianic Age; the idea of a Messianic 
Person they reject or ignore. They are inclined to agree with 
the old Rabbi who declared that Israel had no longer a Messiah, 
seeing that he had enjoyed him in King Hezekiah, meaning 
thereby that the prophetic utterances which seem to foreshadow 
a‘Prince of Peace’ yet to come were fulfilled ages ago. And 
surely we are no more at liberty to forbid these opinions than we 
are free to rebuke the minds that reject them. The question 
whether a Messiah is to be one of the figures of the Messianic 
Age, or whether Israel is to be a nation once more and the 
Temple in Jerusalem the religious centre of the whole world, 
is not a vital question. We can be equally good Jews what- 
ever view we hold on these points. They are details on which 
freedom of thought can be tolerated without injury to the Faith. 
But the same cannot be said of the Messianic Idea. That is 
one of the essentials of our creed, without which Judaism would 
have neither meaning nor life. If there is no Golden Age in store 
for the world, which the Jew is to bring nearer by his belief and 
his example, if Israel is never to behold the triumph of the great 
principles to which he has borne such pathetic.witness, then 
Judaism is vain. To despair of that triumph is to confess that 
Judaism has no purpose to fulfil in God’s scheme. It is to deny 
its truth. If the dogma of the Divine Unity is the foundation of 
our religion, the Messianic Idea is its coping-stone.” 

Of course, a Christian has strong prepossessions, but he finds 
it difficult to believe that all the Messianic element in 
Hebrew psalm and prophecy can be resolved into this vague 


aspiration for a good time to come. 


“ As systems of morality Judaism and Christianity may be 
said to be practically identical.” That is an utterance with 
which it would be unreasonable to quarrel. The only question 
which one is inclined to ask is this—Has not Judaism been 
modified by Christianity ? Is there nothing in the contrasts 
drawn in the Sermon on the Mount? ‘Would the faithful 
Jew, as Mr. Joseph describes him, be what he is if there had 
not been the new ethical departure of the great Teacher of 
Nazareth P 


We have touched upon a few only of the questions with 
which Mr. Joseph deals. Naturally,on these we have often been 
constrained to express a difference of opinion. But we gladly 
acknowledge the truth and excellence of much of his teaching. 
He sets lofty standards for his own people. (What he says, 
for instance, about moneylending is rigorous in the extreme.) 
He says nothing unkind also of those who stand outside its 
borders. His book can hardly fail to be in many ways a 
power for good. 





NOVELS. 


THE GODS ARE JUST.* 
Criricism might well have been disarmed by the statement 
that owing to the early death of Miss Barmby her work had 
not received from her its final revision. But even though it 
lacks the final touches which might—as in the case of so 





*The Gods are Just, By Beatrice Helen Barmby. London: Duckworth &Co, [6s] 





many books—have materially enhanced its artistic value, The 
Gods are Just as it stands is a story of such originality and 
charm as to inspire genuine regret among the reading 
public at the premature removal of so gifted a writer. 
The quality which gives her work its special distinction 
is so elusive that we find it hard to express it except 
in terms of a paradox. We have seldom read a more con- 
vincingly unconvincing book. Correspondence with fact is 
not its strong point. It is difficult to believe that such per- 
sonages as those who people its pages could ever have existed, 
or that the crucial incidents of the plot could ever occur in 
real life. Yet this lack of lifelikeness is not in the least 
disconcerting. The characters are in keeping with the atmo- 
sphere; or to put it in another way, if the story could never 
have been lived, it might easily have been dreamed. The 
sequence of events in a dream never surprises the dreamer, and 
once the reader surrenders to the glamour of Miss Barmby's 
narrative he is not likely to make any serious effort to 
find in the records of experience any parallel or justification 
for the strange happenings of this engaging if unreal 
romance. This, at any rate, is the attitude which a 
sympathetic reviewer would prescribe as most likely to 
conduce to enjoyment, for the plot is so built up on im- 
probabilities as to render the application of ordinary tests of 
verisimilitude a wearisome exercise of the process of reduction 
to absurdity. Thus,to take a notable example, one cardinal 
feature of the plot is the complete success with which a man 
of rank and fashion, moving im the mid-current of society, 
without suffering any physical change, is able, after the 
interval of a few years, to mingle with his old associates, with 
no more disguise than an alias, and yet escape recognition for 
a considerable period. This obliteration of identity, again, is 
not confined to one personage, but is also practised with even 
greater success by a second character, who plays a hardly less 
important part in the story. Nor are the psychological 
anomalies displayed by these characters less wonderful than 
their powers of self-concealment, since in each case un- 
disciplined, and even unscrupulous, natures are represented 
as mellowed, refined, and purified in the school, not merely 
of adversity, but of injustice. Philip, Lord Wenhaston, 
after a rakish youth, crowned by the abduction of an 
actress, is left for dead by his cousin, who robs him 
of his title and his wife; while the Count St. Edmond, 
after the tempestuous youth of a soldier of fortune, 
works out an undeserved sentence of twenty years on the 
galleys before becoming the good genius of the plot. Another 
amazing figure—given the temper and manner of the period, 
circ. ann. 1714-20—is Phillida Wenhaston, a reigning toast 
andacripple. But as we have already said, no useful purpose 
can be served by emphasising the inherent improbabilities of 
a story in which family feuds, the antagonism of Jacobites 
and Hanoverians, and the mad fever of South Sea finance 
are utilised as the starting-point rather than as the staple of 
a fantastic, etherealised, and wholly fascinating romance of 
early Georgian manners. 





Laura’s Legacy. By E. H. Stain. (T. Fisher Unwin. 63.)— 
This is a pleasant Scots story, which recalls now and then Mrs. 
Oliphant’s earlier manner. Mrs. Strain has followed a plan with 
which some recent novels have made us familiar, and attained 
distinction by taking the kind of plot which is usually sacred to 
melodrama and treating it with the insight and delicacy of 
a serious student of character. The bold narrative gives the 
necessary dramatic effect, which is heightened by the quiet style 
and the careful drawing of the figures. Lady Laura Barclay, 
who is prostrated with grief at the death of her husband and son, 
finds a foundling child, which she believes to have been sent by 
heaven to comfort her. The child is brought up as her own 
daughter and heir, and the problem of the tale is the effort of 
the mother to salve her conscience by telling the girl the truth 
of her parentage, a work only achieved at herdeath. The curious 
questions of ethics involved are treated with much insight and 
skill, and the character of Lady Laura is admirably realised. 
We should be glad to see oftener stories of this serious and 
wholesome type, for there is more of the true art of fiction in it 
than in a score of pretentious works. 

The Key of Paradise. By Sidney Pickering. (E. Arnold. 6s.) 
—‘ Paradise” seems a long way off, and even impossible of attain- 
ment, in the early part of Mr. Pickering’s story. The “ Little 
Princess,” fresh from her convent school, is married to the Prince 
Decilis. She has a handsome dowry; as to other matters lis 
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interest is already bespoken. Then there comes a stalwart 

Englishman, Gilbert Charnley, upon the scene. The next thing 

is that the “Little Princess” is immured by her husband in his 

castle at Cataldo. But any one qui mal y pense would be wrong. 

“The world had taught her, in those past days, to hide her real 

nature under a mask of fantastic wilfulness, but it had power no 

more to corrupt her heart than a breath has to tarnish a mirror.” 

This is a fine image, and itadmirably illustrates the story. We must 

not reveal more of the plot, but we may say that it is well con- 

structed, and that the characters are admirably drawn. The 
militant priest Stefano; the waiting-maid Zena, fierce and faith- 
ful; the villain of the piece, Don Mario; and above all, the 

Englishman Charnley, are so good that any novelist might be 

proud to claim them as his work. But why the sensation on 

p. 242 of the “little figure” that “threw up its arms, fell, and 

lay still”? It looks as if it should have been followed by “To be 
continued.” 

Stromboli. By Francis Gribble. (Ward, Lock,and Co. 3s. 6d.) 
—“ Stromboli’ bears a certain family resemblance to our old 
friend the Brigadier Gerard. It is true that he belongs toaquite 
different class of adventurers. He is the very opposite of the 
vieux militaire; he has grown grey indeed, but it is in the service 
of Revolution. Seldom has that service been more varied. Jean 
Antoine Stromboli Kosnapulski was busy in Paris in the ’48, and 
is able to explain why the falling dynasty made no effort to keep 
itself erect. He was busy as a filibuster in the early days of 
Cuban discontent; he did, or tried to do, something that should 
be in accord with his patronymic of Kosnapulski; and he had 
some characteristic experiences in a Central American Republic. 
His latest revelation introduces us to an intrigue between the 
Irish Nationalists and the Senussi. To put the matter in a few 
words, “Stromboli” is a highly entertaining person. 

Through Sorrow’s Gates. By Halliwell Sutcliffe. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 6s.)—There is a certain affectation of the unconventional 
in this novel. The author invites us to admire these men and 
women of the “Lonely Heath.” ‘What a grand set of people 
they are!’ he seems to say; ‘they will have none of your weak 
human laws; they obey the elemental passion and nothing else.’ 
We do not quite see what is meant by “ weak human laws,’—the 
game-laws, for which Mr. Sutcliffe would probably have more 
respect if he rented a grouse-moor, or the Ten Commandments. 
His ideal “ Lonely Heath ” woman is, it would seem, Hester Royd. 
To us she is quite incomprehensible. Hunc amat, peccat cum illo,— 
Mr. Sutcliffe drives us into the decency or obscurity of Latin. 
But there are really good things in the book; perhaps the best is 
the story of how Joshua Royd died,—a bit of true pathos, if there 
ever was one. 

Four Red Roses. By Sarah Tytler. (John Long. 6s.)—When 
we are introduced to the four beautiful daughters of an em- 
barrassed yeoman who boasts a longer lineage than does the 
neighbouring squire, we know that we are to have a course, we 
should rather say, four courses, of true love, and that these 
courses will not run very smooth. “Sarah Tytler” does her 
matchmaking very well. Not wishing to have four young ladies 
on her hands at once, she speedily disposes of one, though she 
cleverly arranges to keep this one still on the stage,—the South 
African War supplies the necessary machinery for bringing this 
about. Then we have a financial catastrophe, the customary 
migration to London, and the customary result of failure and of 
success. We cannot say that there is anything strikingly novel 
about the adventures of the “roses.” Life commonly moves upon 
much the same lines, and so should stories of life. All we need 
say is that, apart from a few passages which seem a little drawn 
out, “Sarah Tytler” has given us a very readable and pleasant 
story. . 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


SOME CRAVEN WORTHIES. 

Some Craven Worthies. By William Arthur Shuffrey, M.A. 
(Robinson and Co. 6s.)—The Lady Anne Clifford whose for- 
bidding likeness (we hope it was not very like) adorns this volume 
was a very great lady indeed. Heiress of her father, the cele- 
brated George Clifford, thirteenth Lord of the Honour of Skipton 
and third Earl of Cumberland, she became by her two marriages 
Countess of Pembroke, Dorset, and Montgomery. Like many 
people whose energy and inflexible will are greatly to the ad- 





vantage of the world at large, she did not succeed in making her | those that have come within our own observation. “ Why, she’ 


sidered as a necessary evil; and expecting no felicity, suffered mo 
disappointment. After her second widowhood she retired to thg 
North, where she had six houses—Skipton, Barden Tower, Pen. 
dragon, Appleby, Brougham, and Brough Castles—and employe 
herself in repairing and restoring them. She made almost Royal 
progresses from one to the other in a horse-litter, her chief 
attendants in a coach, followed by a number of her retainers oy 
horseback. “In her frequent removals,” says Bishop Rainbow’ 
“both coming and going she strewed her bounty all the way, 
She was excellent to her dependents, frugal in her persona] 
expenses, tenacious of her rights, noted for her generosity and 
piety, her soul sprightful, of great understanding and judgment, 
a faithful memory, and a ready wit.” She boasted that she 
never tasted wine or physic. She was the oldest and mogt 
independent Countess in the kingdom, and knew and admireg 
Queen Elizabeth. The next portrait is that of the celebrateg 
General Lambert, whose authority and influence were second only 
to those of his great friend, Oliver Cromwell. The history of that 
period, though of unfailing interest, is too well known to quote in 
this limited space. It is followed by that of several divines— 
Wilson, the genial Paley, Lindley, Carr—and is brought down to 
the present day in the sketch of the learned and well-known 
Dean Howson. The book concludes with Archdeacon Boyd, 
One look at his beaming countenance would be enough to 
explain the influence he obtained over all who approached him, 
without the motto at the head of the chapter :—“ Some there arg 
in every age whose blessed office it seems to be rather to impart 
tone and colouring to the circle in which they move than to 
influence the historical facts of their time. They are to society 
what sunshine is to a landscape, or expression to the human face,” 
The impression left by this book on the mind is the agreeable 
one of the amount of unknown good and devoted service going 
on in the world; and we recommend it especially to those among 
our readers who are inclined to adopt the pessimistic views in 
fashion at the present day. 








TURNPIKE TRAVELLERS. 
Turnpike Travellers. By Eleanor G. Hayden. (A: Constable 
and Co. 6s.)—In this volume Miss Hayden returns to a theme 
which she has already treated with conspicuous success. The 
title which she has chosen for it is borrowed from local speech 
in which it is used to express the folk more briefly described as 
tramps. It is applicable only in figure. Any one who could 
really describe tramp life would give the world a book interesting 
indeed, but extremely gruesome. And Miss Hayden’s volume is 
not gruesome at all. Her villagers are not costumed, it is true, 
after the manner of the pastoral poets. Amaryllis wears a short 
skirt and gaiters, and Corydon’s shepherd’s-crook is not orna- 
mented with flowers; but they are as well behaved and as 
cheerful, on the average, as other men and maidens. What our 
author has done in this new venture is to extend her field of 
observation, to leave the “ village” which was her special theme, 
and to guide us to other villages in the same region, introduce us 
to new acquaintances, and tell us fresh stories, keeping all the 
while that kindly, sympathetic, half-humorous, half-reflective 
habit of observation which was the characteristic of her 
former work. Rustic courtships are, as one might expect, a 
staple article in the entertainment which is served up to 
us. The best, perhaps, is that which ends in making Leetle 
Garston, otherwise “Big Leetle,” and Becky Paslow man and 
wife. He is a soldier, she an independent field-worker, and the 
acquaintance which ends so well begins with more than a little 
aversion. Becky has dared to intrude into the village tap-room, 
whence she hopes to extricate her “ beery ” brother, and Garston 
is one of the company, and takes the lead in making himself 


similar ending is that of Eliza Pepler and Reuben Charlton, 
once rival carriers, afterwards constituting the prosperous firm of 
“Reuben and Eliza Charlton—Carriers.” After courtships and 
marriages we may put superstitions and local customs generally, 
most of them, indeed, with a touch of superstition about them. 
(Can any one supply a solution for the question why a sprig 
of willow is substituted for the sprig of oak worn on 
Restoration Day ?) 
dialect, and of the humour, mostly unconscious, which lies 
hidden in much of the rural talk. Of an over-large gar- 
ment, for instance, it is commonly said that “it fits 
where it touches.” We are tempted to add one at least of 


domestic circle happy. She writes of her two husbands: “In | doesn’t know that she has a husband!” was the envying remark 
both their lifetimes, the marble pillars of Knowle and Wilton | of her neighbours about a woman whose helpmeet was exception- 


were to me oftentimes but the gay arbour of anguish.” Her one 


ally kind, one of the “ more-like-a-friend-than-a-husband” sort. 





deep affection was her love for her mother. Marriage she con- 





Sometimes this same dialect is not a little unintelligible. Miss 





offensive. Another alliance with a similar beginning and a” 
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Hayden gives @ specimen which we will leave to our readers 
without her interpretation. “I shall rock along, an’ then mebbe 
I shall a bit: I ben’t ai’n as caddles theirselves.” We 
must not forget to mention the recipes which are occasionally 
iven,—miscuit utile dulci. Altogether, this is a delightful 
sie Some of it has already come before the readers of the 
Spectator ; we are sure that they will gladly make acquaintance 
with what is new to them. 








SOME RECENT LAW BOOKS. 

The Judicial Dictionary of Words and Phrases Judicially Inter- 
preted. By F. Stroud. Second Edition. 3 vols. (Sweet and 
Maxwell. £44s.)—The Law and Practice of Compensation. By 
Edward Boyle, K.C., and Thomas Waghorn. (W. Clowes and 
Son. 37s. 6d.)—The Grant and Validity of British Patents for 
Inventions. By James Roberts, M.A., LL.B. (J. Murray. 25s. net.) 
—The second and revised edition of the Judicial Dictionary will 
come as a boon to all practising lawyers. Its compiler, Mr, 
Stroud, claims with justice that the book is unique. Our common 
nse of language is so inexact that countless cases turn upon the 
precise meaning of a word, and when a Judge can extract a 
definition from a quantity of case law, it is invaluable to have it 
at hand. Many Judges and barristers have prepared private 
lexicons for their own use compiled from their professional ox- 
perience, and the work before us attempts to do the same thing 
on a complete scale for the English language. It is a handy 
concordance, as the compiler points out, for all British peoples, 
and it is proposed to keep it up to date by the issue of supplements 
fromtime totime. We cordially recommend it to lawyers and men 
of business, and trust that the author’s hope may be fulfilled and 
that it “may forge a link in the golden chain of common interest 
and community of feeling which binds together the various 
peoples of the Empire.”——-Messrs. Boyle and Waghorn have 
printed in their book the various statutes, such as the Lands 
Clauses Act, which concern the compulsory acquisition of land 
by companies and public authorities, and have appended a most 
useful digest of the leading cases. The powers of bodies acting in 
the public interest to acquire private property on the payment of 
compensation is a fact which meets us in every detail of business, 
and it is well to have the nature of such powers and the principles 
of compensation in some complete form. Like the former work, 
this is certain to be as useful to the business man as to the 
practising lawyer——The same remark holds good of Mr. 
Roberts’s treatise on Patent Law. The author writes as a practical 
scientist and as a lawyer, and his book forms a useful manual 
for the intending patentee and for the barrister who is concerned 
with this branch of the profession. 








HORSE BREEDING AND MANAGEMENT. 

Horse Breeding and Management. By Frederic Adye. With 
numerous Illustrations from Photographs; and Sketches made 
by the Author. (R. A. Everett and Co. 10s. 6d.)—As far as 
it goes, this is a good and an interestingly written little book. 
It has no pretensions to be a complete treatise on the horse, nor 
does it enter into veterinary matters. But itis the work of one 
who knows much about horses and horse-breeding, and who writes 
in a practical fashion and in plain language, often based on his 
own experience, for those who know little of the matter. Mr. 
Adye has an unaffected love of horses, and his chapters on the 
“Brood Mare,” on “ Rearing the Foal,” and on “ Handling and 
Breaking” are full of that kindliness and common-sense which 
are, unfortunately, rare among those who have the care of horses. 
A chapter upon “Breeding Army Horses,” which was written 
before the outbreak of the South African War, foresaw the diffi- 
culties which would have to be faced by the Remount Depart- 
ment, and urged the establishment of Government studs. In 
spite of motor-cars, the demand for light and heavy draught 
horses is enormous, and we import great numbers. The London 
General Omnibus Company is said to own about thirty-eight 
thousand, bought at an average of £28 a horse. We doubt 
whether it would pay to breed them at that price in this country. 
There is an interesting chapter, too, on breeding ponies. We 
notice Mr. Adye places the Exmoor above the Dartmoor and the 
New Forest breeds. These are excellent for crossing with an 
Arab or thoroughbred sire. Another chapter, on mules, advo- 
cates their use for farm-work in this country, and describes how 
they are bred in Poitou, which is the headquarters of the mule- 
breeding industry in Europe. In dealing with racing, steeple- 
chasing, and the influence of the Turf on breeding, Mr. Adye 
deplores the modern system of handicaps and short races, as 
well as the subordination of the love of pure sport to gambling 
ma the vulgar greed of gain which is undermining the British 





EUCLID IN A NEW DRESS. 

A New Geometry for Schools. By S. Barnard and J. M. Child. 
(Macmillan and Co. 4s. 6d.)—This very useful book on 
elementary plane geometry embodies the views of the Mathe- 
matical Association and of the Cambridge Syndicate (appointed 
to consider the necessary changes in Mathematical Pass Examina- 
tions in the University) on the teaching of geometry. It com- 
prises a preliminary section on fundamental concepts, a practical 
section containing (inter alia) practical constructions, and a 
theoretical section including the course of theorems recommended 
by the Syndicate as covering the whole of the first six books of 
Euclid. The method of teaching Euclid has of recent years 
greatly changed, and the system of introducing the subject by 
practical constructions is a change that has a great deal to be 
said for it, though it has some drawbacks. One of the great 
values of the old Euclid was the very fact of its lengthy verbal 
logical sequences. From the mathematical point of view this 
has, rightly, been disliked; but from the point of view of 
logical training it was very valuable, and the loss of this first 
introduction to logic is considerable. Moreover, practical con- 
structions are perhaps likely to have a stunting effect on pure 
geometrical thought. This bcok has a very unfamiliar look, and its 
introduction to schools would have been facilitated, perhaps, by a 
closer association of the theorems with their Euclidean originals, 
However, if we are to part with our old friend, perhaps it will be 
as well to tell the new generation nothing about him. The new 
geometry ought, we think, to have eliminated as far as possible 
Euclid’s errors. It is a pity that the vicious method of super- 
position—for which nothing good can in theory be said—should 
be employed. The equality of angles in the Fourth Proposition 
of the first book should be treated as axiomatic. We, moreover, 
doubt if the authors of this book have really set out all the 
axioms they use. However, these are small points, and we hope 
that this careful and valuable book will be very widely used. Its 
different parts make it suitable for scholars of all ages and all 
schools, 








AN OLD-WORLD STORY. 

The Life of Saint Mary Magdalen. Translated from the Italian 
of an unknown fourteenth-century writer by Valentina Hawtrey. 
With an Introduction by Vernon Lee. (John Lane. 5s. net.)—We 
agree with “Vernon Lee” that Miss Hawtrey has admirably exe- 
cuted her task, producing a book that can rank with any translation 
we ever saw for its purpose of placing in the hands of modern 
readers “one of the absolutely satisfactory works, so few but so 
exquisite, of the Middle Ages.” The volume contains fourteen 
half-tone blocks, reproductions of the principal Magdalens of the 
painters, of which the one that most befits our heroine is that of 
Bellini at Venice. The story is told with a naive and exquisite 
grace that the translator has happily seized. “I think,” he says 
as he pictures his characters, and when he “thinks” it is ever as 
the early Florentines painted. We congratulate Miss Paget also 
upon the success with which her suggestion, in “Studies of the 
Renascence,” has been followed by Miss Hawtrey. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 
—_~>———_ 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 





Caesarius, Bishop of Arles. By the Rev. A. Cooper-Marsden. 
(Oldroyd, Rochester. 65s. net.)—The purpose of this volume is 
(1) to state the arguments for Caesarius’s authorship of the 
Athanasian Creed, and (2) to set forth the theological position 
and the work generally of St. Caesarius. Caesarius was not a 
thoroughgoing Augustinian, but the Canons of the Second 
Council of Orange, at which he presided, do not leave much 
room for human responsibility. The account of his attitude in 
respect of asceticism is highly interesting. The Canons of the 
Council of Arles are specially worth studying, as it had for a 
special object the discipline of the clergy. No clerk twice married 
or married to a widow was allowed to minister. (This means 
clerk under the order of deacon; for the rest, it went without 
saying.) Deacons and priests were to be exhorted not to live 
with their wives. (It would have been well to explain what was 
the rule of Siricius de presbyteris et diaconis qui ad coniugalem 
torum revertuntur.) 


Life and Teachings of Abbas Effendi. By Myron H. Phelps. With 
an Introduction by E. G. Brown, M.A. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
6s. net.)—Professor Brown would have done well, we think, to 
pass by the adverse criticism, now nearly twelve years old— 
imagine a criticism still surviving after such a time!—to which 
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he devotes a part of his Introduction. It leads him to make a 
retort which, telling as it is, has little of “ sweet reasonableness ” 
in it. Christians fall lamentably short of Christianity; if 
Mahommedans come nearer to their ideal, it is because their 
ideal is so much lower. As we read on we find that Professor 
Brown really gives a judicious appreciation of. the Babi religion. 
He tones down the enthusiasm of Mr. Phelps; he recognises that 
the faith and philosophy of the new sect are an amalgam of old 
ideas; he sees that they have an enormous advantage in never 
having been subjected to the test of succ 
acrioribus stimulis animos explorant—and he doubts whether the 
virtue of tolerance is among their moral equipment. The story 
which he commends to the notice of the public is highly interest- 
ing, as are also the specimens of Babi teaching. 


eocundae res 





Spencer Kellogg Brown. By George Gardner Smith. (W. 
Heinemann. 6s.)—S. K. Brown had the ill-fortune to be growing 
into manhood at the time when the slavery trouble in the States 
was coming to a head. It is a dismal story of lawlessness and 
cruelty that the biographer has to tell of these early days. In 
January, 1861, Spencer Kellogg—the name of Brown was dropped 
—enlisted in the Northern Army. Some nine months afterwards 
he transferred himself to the Navy, being one of the crew of the 
‘ Essex, a ferry-boat converted into a gunboat. Shortly afterwards 
he was sent to examine the fortifications of the Confederates on 
the Mississippi, his name being reported as a deserter, to the great 
distress of his friends. From this service he came back safely ; 
but the following year, after destroying a hostile ferry-boat, he 
was taken prisoner. After more than thirteen months of captivity 
he was executed as a spy. The sentence would have been just 
had he been captured during his secret-service expedition. This 
severity isa matter of self-defence. The man who gains illicit 
knowledge cannot be allowed to escape. But this execution was 
a matter of vengeance. S.K. Brown knew nothing then but what 
everybody knew, and was a simple prisoner of war. But the Con- 
federates strained military law more than once. The famous 
affair of the captured locomotive was another instance of this kind 
of conduct. The hanging of this youth—he was but a month or 
so over twenty-one—looks like a bit of savagery. 


Turkish Life in Town and Country. By Lucy M. J. Garnett. 
(G. Newnes. 3s. 6d. net.)—We are not in a position to criticise 
in detail this author’s statements; we can only say that we feel 
a certain distrust in the general conclusions. For the state of 
public affairs she has little favourable to say ; with the private 
life of the people it is otherwise. Here is an example, and it is 
of a crucial kind. “The lot of the slave-girl in Turkey is in many 
respects preferable to that of the majority of domestic servants 
in the West” (the italics are ours). Was there ever anything 
more monstrous? A chattel, the absolute property of master or 
mistress, better off than a free woman! It is just what the Anti- 
Abolitionists of old days used to say, contrasting the well-fed, 
well-kept negress of a Virginian household with the half-starved 
drudge in some ill-conditioned English lodging-house. But it is 
no good preaching to heretics of this kind. There is much that 
is well worth reading in the book. 


Animals that Have Owned Us. By Walter Herries Pollock. 
(John Murray. 5s. net.)—Mr. Pollock’s list of ruling animals 
begins with “ Betsy the Hen.” Then come some dogs, and 
then some cats, last in the procession—naturally the “ Bird 
Colcnists” are not included—but not least. It is the proper 
position for these most dignified persons. Mr. Pollock has, we 
perceive, a special liking for—we should rather say, loyalty to 
—his cat masters. This is as it should be. You cannot makea 
dog keep up his dignity, whereas a cat is perfectly well aware of 
his superiority to man, and accepts flatteries and attentions as if 
they were his due. The subtle observation which Mr. Pollock 
has exercised on these exalted beings, the fine distinctions of 
carriage and deportment which he observed in them, are quite 
admirable. This volume will be prized by all loyal people. Our 
only regret in noticing it is that owing to the press of books we 
cannot review it at greater length. 


The Hampstead Annual. Edited by Greville E. Matheson and 
Sydney C. Mayle. (S.C. Mayle. 2s. 6d. net.)—We are glad to 
see the Hampstead Annual flourishing with undiminished vigour. 
The place has a wealthy past, and the present is not unequal to 
keeping up an honourable tradition. This time we are told by 
Miss Beatrice Marshall of a temporary resident of former days, 
Mrs. Siddons; and of two famous visitors, George Crabbe, who 
was a guest of the Samuel Hoares not unfrequently during the 
last years of his life, and Voltaire, whose host, Andrew Pitt, was, 
strange to say,a Quaker. Mr. John Ashton makes an interesting 
contribution to archaeology in his account of the Fleet River, one 





es 


of the three tributaries of the Thames—the other two are the 
Brent and the Tyebourne—which rise in the Hampstead regi 
Another paper of the same kind is Mrs. Arthur Wilson’s« Wyldeg 
and its Story.” Wyldes is an estate, with a house of unknown 
age, belonging to Eton College, a part, indeed, of the origina) 
endowment.——-A friendly rival from the Southern meplxupos 
of London is The Wimbledon and Merton Annual, Edited 
Henry v. d. B. Copeland (E. Trim and Co., 2s, 64, net), 
Mr. T. G. Jackson gives a highly interesting account of 
Eagle House, built in 1613 by Mr. Robert Bell, one of 
the original members of the East India Company, and 
occupied by various people of more or less distinction, William 
Pitt’s colleague and relative, William Grenville, among them, It 
afterwards became a school (specially prosperous and well known 
in the days of Messrs. Mayer and Brackenbury), and is now fallen 
into very worthy hands. “Eagle House,” writes Mr. Jackson, “ig 
perhaps unique as a survival of the smaller rural or semi-rural 
homes of the prosperous London merchant in the 17th century” 
From Merton we have an account of “ Nelson’s House,” not connected 
with the happiest associations of the great sailor’s life, for it wag 
here that Emma Hamilton led a life of reckless extravagance, The 
Wimbledon of the present is represented by King’s College School, 
which migrated thither from what now seems an impossible 
situation—it did not trouble the parents and boys of fifty years 
ago—in 1889. Professor J. W. Hales (a contributor to the 
Hampstead Annual) supplies the account, thus forming a link 
between the Northern and Southern venture. Of non-local 
papers we have, among others, Mr. A. P. Graves’s “ Garland from 
the Greek Anthology.” We may quote a happy little effort in 
elegiacs (note the effect of the rhyming pentameter) :— 


‘* Running thy archéd lip, O Pan, o’er the radiant reed-pipe, 
Utter thy serious song unto the pasturing throng. 
So shall his faithful flock evermore with exuberant udders, 
Milk more white than the foam carry to Clymenus home; 
Therefore upon thine altars the shaggy spouse of the she-goats, 
Duly his blood shail yield, lord of the flock and the field,” 


interest is Drawings of Trinity College, Oxford, by T. Martini 
Ronaldson (Holywell Press, Oxford). The drawings are twenty 
in number. The College, built from the designs of Dean Aldrich, 
assisted by Wren—Aldrich was the architect of All Saints 
Church—the Gardens, the Old Lodgings of the President, and 
Kettel Hall, now become the property of the College—as one always 
felt it ought to be—are among the subjects. Trinity does not 
look very picturesque from the Broad; but it supplies some 
excellent subjects to the artist. 


Of periodical volumes we have received Kelly’s Handbook to the 
Titled, Landed, and Official Classes (Kelly’s Directories, 16s.), appear. 
ing for the thirtieth time. After some hints as to the etiquette of 
addressing, &c., we have an account of the Royal Family, lists of 
Colonial Governors, &c., of the Houses of Parliament, and of 
persons possessed of some hereditary or personal distinction, 
This last list covers between fifteen and sixteen hundred pages, 
and contains, one may conjecture, more than twenty thousand 
names. Debrett’s House of Commons and Judicial Bench. (Dean 
and Son. 7s. 6d. and 10s. 6d. net.)—There is a list of Members of 
the House, and also of Counties, Boroughs, with the polls taken 
at the last election. A list of Peers and Peeresses follows, and 
an alphabetical list of persons holding judicial offices in the 
United Kingdom, the Colonies, &e.——London Diocese Book. Edited 
by the Rev. Glendinning Nash. (Spottiswoode and Co. 1s. 6d. 
net.)——The Financial Reformer’s Almanac, (Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. 1s. and 1s.6d.)—The policy recommended by the Almanae 
is well known to our readers, as are also the arguments by which 
it is supported. We should like to see something more definite 
about the cost of the South African War. It is quite true that 
this country paid a far larger proportion of it than did the 
Colonies. The question is rather what classes in this country 
were specially burdened for it——My Lawyer: an Up-to-Date 
Legal Adviser. By a Barrister-at-Law. (Effingham Wilson. 6s. net.) 
—We doubt whether the responsibility of employers is as fully 
set forth as is desirable. A first inspection of the book does not 
indicate the fact that any person employing a gardener is liable 
to compensate him for injury done in his service, for the conse- 
quences, for instance, of a fall from a tree.——The Public Schools 
Year Book, (Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 2s. 6d.) 





We may mention abridgments of two classical text-books so 
well known that it is needless to say anything in praise of them. 
These are Professor W. W. Goodwin’s edition of Demosthenes 
on the Crown, abridged by the editor (6s.); and the Oedipus 
Coloneus of Sophocles, edited by R. C. Jebb, abridged by E. 8. 
Shuckburgh, Litt.D. (4s.) Both are published by the Cambridge 





University Press. 


A handsome volume which will be of general as well as special 
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—eawe e : 
Naw Epitions AND Reprints.—We have received the first 


yolume of @ reissue of Professor Arber’s “ English Garner.” 
There are to be certain changes in the arrangement of matter ; 
yarious lacunae are to be filled up, and introductions by experts 
in the various kinds of literature dealt with are to be prefixed. 
The publishers are Messrs. Archibald Constable and Co. The 
yolume now before us—the projected number is twelve—is Some 
Longer Elizabethan Poems, with Introduction by A. H. Bullen 
(48. net), About two-thirds of the volume are occupied with 
by Sir John Davies and Richard Barnfield. Probably to most 
readers the gem of the collection will be “ Astrophel,” the tribute 
to which Spenser, the Countess of Pembroke, and others con- 
tributed ——Memoirs of the Life of Colonel Hutchinson. Written 
by his Widow, Lucy. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 
——The Agamemnon of Aeschylus. Edited by A. W. Verrall, 
LittD. (Macmillan and Co. 12s. net.)—The most important 
addition is Appendix III., in which the interesting question of the 
number of actors employed in the representation is discussed. 
—Imperatoris Justiniani Institutionum Libri IV. By J.B. Moyle, 
D.C.L. (Clarendon Press. 16s.)——Queen Victoria: a Biography, 
by Sidney Lee (Smith, Elder, and Co. 6s.), with certain revisions 
and additions from recent sources, the most important of these being 
Mr. Morley’s “Life of Gladstone.”——-A seasonable reprint, in 
view of the Mission to Tibet, is Among the Thibetans, by Isabella 
L. Bishop (R.T.S., 1s.\——Open Doors for Women Workers, a 
reprint of articles contributed to Women’s Employment (Central 
Bureau for the Employment of Women, 9 Southampton Street, 
Holborn, 1s. post-free). It cannot be too generally known that 
there is a bureau where applicants may receive counsel for a very 


small fee. 
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This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most 
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efficient as Hospital Nursing 


it is necessary to adopt Hospital methods as far as possible. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
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Adventures of Elizabeth in Riigen (The), by Author of “ iis) Cay 
her nae Garden,” cr 8vo 













n (A. C.), ‘eo Tennyson, 12mo . ( : 
oly (H. ), A dvanced French Com: mnenschein) 2/6 
Bonner at (G), Tomorrow’s Tangle, cr 8vo aie ll) 6/0 

Booth ), Unseen Kings, cr 8vo ...... mgmans) net 2/6 
Booth (G.), A Consummate Scoundrel, (ee Ve ite) 5/0 
Burrell (D. 22 The Verilies of Jesus, cr Br0 sete binson) net 3/6 
Cobb (T.), A Change of Face, cr 8vo... .+.(Methuen) 6/0 
Cunningham (B.), Principles’ & Practice of Do (Griffin) net 30/0 
Devideon J.), A Queen’s Romance, cr 8vo .... chards) net 3/6 

Dutt (W. A.), Little Guide to Sussex, 18mod.... +++++( Methuen) HM 
Fletcher (M.), The School of the Heart, cr 8vo (Longmans) net 
Frith ape oD oe 's Love Story, cr [> Sg ene Reece. (Constable) So 
Gadd : their Production, cr 8vo .. ..(Bailliére) me Hy 
Gackell (Lad 7 ‘¢ ), )» ‘Old Shro shire Life, cr 8y0... 
Gaskoin (C. J. B. 3). Aleuin: his Life and his Work (Camb. Thiv. Frese) rn 3/6 
Gordon (J. B.), Reminiscences of the Civil War, 8vo ......... Constable) net 16/0 
Graham haf et Angels, and Devils, and Man, cr 8vo Cassell) 6/0 
Hitch (C. >* Handbook on Sailing, REID secuxsuiaancnsiccrsusmiosmeoieel Lane) net 3/0 
Hobson ont Hath God Wrought ? an Autobiogra: graphy, 8vo (E.Stock) 7/6 
Howe ( Laura Bridgman: Dr. Howe's Famous Pupil, cr 8vo 

(Hodder & i) 7/6 

Johnson a wv, Neolithic Man in North-East Surrey, 8vo...... (E. Stock) net 6/0 
Kelvin a Lectures on Molecular Dynamics and the Wave Theory of 

ER LEE TELE (Camb. Univ. Press) net 15/0 
Lent and Holy Week : Sermons by Great French Preachers gy net 3/6 
Lockwood (P. H.), A Modern Man Hunt, and — owe cr oe ee — 3/6 
Macfie (R. C.), New Poems, cr 8vo .... me) net 5/0 


Maunock (J. P.), Billiards Expounded, ‘Vol. i oe ‘cr ‘Bv0.. aa aichards) net 7/6 
Massé y BD. Tae Dopp COMUNE CUMGS, TTD BVO var ccsccrcccccesecssccscescsess (Bell) net 21/0 
Maxwell (Sir H.), ritish Fresh-Water Fishes, 4to.......... (Hutchinson) net 12/6 
Miller (J. B.), Our New Edens, Sother Meditations bg pa ag ow 3/6 
Morris (W. M.), British Violin Makers, Classical and Modern, 8 

(Chatto & " Windus) net 10/6 
Murray (J. C.), He that had Received the Five Talents, cr 8vo...... (Unwin) 6/0 










Owen (D.) —_ I TAGIN, CEI 0000 seccece coctbce cocasecencccard ichards) net 2/6 
Paradisi in Sole coy sed ies Terrestris, folio ........ .-..(Methuen) net 4 
Payne (P.), The Mills of Man: a Novel, cr 8vo... ~(Hutchinson) 

Raupert (J. G.), Modern eatin. cr 8V0 ws... aoe .. (Sands) oO 
Ritual in the ng lish Church, folio ........ are s(Btiabet) net 5/0 
Self-Help for ye Poor Clergy, by Zara, 12mo... E. Stock) net 2/6 
Shaw (G. B.), The Common — of Municipal Trading, or pe (Constable) 2/6 
Short Cut to Happiness (A), cr 8vo.. a} net 2/6 


Swenson (B. V.), Testing of Electro- Magnetic Machinery, Vol. I , 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 12/6 


Tanvel (P.), Father Damien, cr 8vo... ee a & Book Co.) net 2/6 
Thompson (J. D.), God and the Sinner, | cr 8v0... sesseteeee(due Stock) net 2/6 
Thynne (R.), ay the Future, cr 8vo Unwin) 6/0 





An Inarticulate “Genius, cr cr 8vo0 (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
rotestant Dictionary, 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 15/0 


Weight (6.10 i), As 
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It is far and away the 
most nutritious 
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application to OBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 
emia FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISEOTION, 
23 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C. 


The Secretary gratefully acknowledges t the following contributions :—Miss 

ep #1 1s.; Mrs, Wickes, 5s.; A Poor Governess, 3s.; Baroness von Hube, 
; Mrs. Hall, £1; Miss Gordon, £1; Mrs. Parsons, 2s,; A. P. L., 10s.; 8.0, 

Miss Morant, 5s. ; Readers of the Christian, 7s. 6d. ; "The Misses Jefferson, 
10s. ; Mrs. M, Cole, £1 ; Mrs. Chambers, 10s. ; Mrs, Albany Wrey, £1 1s. ; Miss 
Hartley, 5s.; W.H. Hudson, Esq., 10s. ; Mrs. Thompson, 5s. ; Mrs. Ryley, 10s; 
Mrs. L. A. Blundell, 2s, 6d.; W. T.-Chesterman, Esq., 58.; Miss Worke, 2s,; 
Miss Jesse, £1 6s.; Mrs. Davidson, 10s.; Reader of Inquirer, 5s. 
Cheques should be made payable to the Society and crossed Lloyds Bank. 


‘ ideaiing SOCIETY OF AUTHORS 
(INCORPORATED), 

89 OLD QUEEN STREET, STOREY’S GATE, 8.W. 

PUBLISHERS AND LITERARY AGENTS.—Authors are warned against 

dealing with any Publisher or Literary Agent without referring to the Society 

for information. Authors are also warned not to sign any Agreement on the 

advice of a Literary Agent alone. All Agreements should be submitted to 


the Society of Authors for advice. 
G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary, 
ORTH MAN OHESTER | HIGH SCHOOL FOR 


In accordance with the provisions eg ry Scheme, the Governors give notice 
that they will shortly proceed to the APPOINTMENT of a HEAD-MISTRESS 
i) the above School. 

Applications will be received up to March Ist inclusive. 
The School is at present under the charge of Miss R. PATTERSON, as 
Acting Head-Mistress. 
ne - the Scheme, and other information, can be obtained from the 


und 
—_ EDWIN W. MARSHALL 
HUBERT TEAGUE 
88 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


ITY OF BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


The COMMITTEE RE UIRES the the SERVICES of an ASSISTANT: 
MISTRESS for the Council Pupil Teachers’ Central Classes. according 
ualifications aud experience. Minimum £90, maximum £130, per annum, 
‘ane successful Candidate will be required to teach, among other subjects, 

English, Geography, Arithmetic, and Mathematics. 
orm of application may be obtained from the undersigned. 
JNO. ARTHUR PALMER, Secretary. 
Education oe artment, Edmund Street, 
‘ebruary 8th, 1904, 








\ Clerks to the Governors, 








GLOVES. 


GLOVES. 
Quality B. Six Pairs for 22s. 6d. (Sample pair, 


GLOVES. 3s. 1id., post- free.) | 


DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, “WIGMORE STREET, W. 


ACCIDENTS 
OF ALL KINDS, 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
(Small Pox, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, Appendicitis, &c.) 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE. 


RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ ASSURANCE 6CO., 
Claims Paid, £4,600,000. 


Every Pair Guaranteed. 


KID and SUEDE. French makes, perfect cut and 
finish, in Black, White, and all Colours: four 


buttons. 
uality A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 


4s. 11d., post-free.) 





Established 1849. 


RANSFER OF PUPILS.—Preparatory Schoolmaster, 

just moved into large premises, South Coast, would arrange li 
terms with Principal giving up his School, and — to transfer pupils as 
apart from premises. Fees £75.—CLASSICS, care of J. & J. Paton, 143 Can- 
non-street, London. 


OR SALE.— PREMISES and GOODWILL of 
PRIVATE SCHOOL in North of England. First-class house, in 
large picturesque grounds, Accommodation for thirty Boarders and twenty 
+. Boys. Bracing locality. Capital re" » £2,000.—Box 18, The Spectator, 
ellingtorz Street, Strand, London, W. 


ARDENER, Head Working, where several are kept.— 
W. T. DOIDGE, 7 the t four years General Foreman at Bayham 
revieusly three sone ae eral Foreman Hedsor Park, OFFEES his 
Sumvitus to any Lad; o or Gaatieen wan 


a practical man. Aged 30, 
Married when suited.—Barleytherpe, Oakham, Rutland. 


INDERGARTEN AND PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
49 ULLET BOAD, LIVERPOOL. 
ne ol yo hild: h ow 

who has had fifteen years’ e rience in g young children, has n 
added a BOABDIN' GHOUSE to her School, and is prepared to take charge 
of a limited number of children between the ages of 5 and 12. 
Pleasant, bright house, very healthily situated rng Sefton Park. Sanitation 

The Schoel is conducted on modern methods, — music and drawing. 
reat attention is given to physical training. Swedish G apa with trained 
teacher.—Prospectus and references on application to L, GREG. 


XTEMPORE SPEAKING. 
LITERARY TUITION. 
Sprciat System or INSTEBUCTION BY POST. 
NUTTAL 

















64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


Mr. H. D. NU F.R.S.L., Whitefield, near Manchester. 
"stablished 1893, 
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TADWORTH, SURREY. 
TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 

Refin hool; charming and healthy situation overlooking Epsom 

betas emore sea on gravel soil, within twenty miles of London, 
Thorough modern teaching by Resident and Mb pawn J Graduates and cenaueas 
wing aa ay Eye tof hand a trained ‘fa and out of 
pA Excellent opportunities for elder girls to in Languages, 
History, Literature, usic, and Art, or to prepare for a University career. 


100 eas per annum. 
eit aac: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Histo bridge, 


torical Monours, Cam 
TERM BEGAN JANUARY 14tz, 1904. 


gT. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR Gi GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 


1T, LEONARDS og UNIOR. SCHOOL 
Ss (ST. KATHARINES), ST, ANDREW 


For girls from seven seven years of age. 

There poarding-h in connection with the School, and special 
PR dies are oe for the entire charge of children from "India and the 
Coospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
Se’ BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 


PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Bstablished 1867. Principals: The 
qualified and visiting Legge 


gt MONIOA’S, 








N. Staff of full, Mistresses 
feng penn aot for Oxford and other Public Examinations; specia 


arrangements for young children; ’ course for advanced —— 
students; “hockey = on sea front ; riding, boating, —_ my 

and Swedish drill.—Fer Annual Review and Pro as. apply to PRINCE 
PALS. The EASTER TERM COMMENCED FRIDAY, January 


LIFTON, GLOS.—ST. UES. — Princi =: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton bag and Miss PUTT A limited 
number of Girls received to =, Educate. Situated in best and 
healthiest Leangger Extensive grounds, Cricket, tennis and hockey, Bad- 
swimming; outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. 





minton, cycling, 8 
ial attention ary to Music Drawing and Painting. Courses of Lessons on 
Cookery, ‘Art Net Ley pen ‘Woedcarving, &c., are given.—Illustrated Prospectus 





PY 


HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
Recognised by Government as a Training College for Secondary Teachers. 


A RESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEGES 
for WOMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 

Students are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and Londen Teachers’ 

Diplomas, The work of the College is carried on in co- operation = oe t of 





the Tutors of the Oxford University he ye | Scheme. Fees £65 a 
J amen .—For i of Scholarships, apply to "the 
‘ipal, Miss MAC NZIE-SMI 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE. 


A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL od the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured, Every 
care and  d—ae for delicate children. Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, 
— Pupils p: for the University and other examinations. 

100. A limited num 


of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—For Pros 
pectus and terms apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY. 





UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 


This School is specially intended for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
of limited means, It 01 te at very small fees, a theroughly efficient modern 
education. The buildings are situated on high ground, and ge | an 
exceptionally healthy Pavano Fine class-rooms, laboratory, lib gym- 
nasium, swimming-bath, tennis and fives courts, and a playing-field. ‘ees 5240 
to £45.—For particulars’ apply to the Head-Mistress, Mrs. HOCKLY, Uplands 
School, Archery Road, St. Leonards. 


HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, sg 

W. ene of Committec : Sir W. MATHER, M.P. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. 
MONTEFI M.A. cretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A.— 
TRAINING, COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. 
Students are prepared for the Examinations ef the National Freebel Union and 
for the University of Cambridge Teachers’ Examination ; and Special Classes 
are held = fon, ects uired for the be meee Higher Local xaminations. 
TWO SC IPS of £20 each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years 
at the Tnstitate, are offered annually to Students who have passed certain recog- 

nised Examinations.—Prospectuses may be obtained jus the PRINCIPAL. 











Gayeun COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
UNIVERSITY OF LOND 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET Ww. 

The HALF-TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, February 18th. The 
College provides instruction for Students preparing for the University of 
London Degrees in Arts, Science, and Preliminary Medicine ; also instruction 
in subjects of General Education. 

There is a Training Department for Teachers, a Hygiene Department, and 
an Art School. 

Students can reside in the College, 

Particulars on application to the te PRIN CIPAL. 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs. TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTE 
First-rate Modern Education. Professors H. G. tay * BR. S., J. Caurtox 
Coins, M.A., H. E. Maupen, M.A., W. Rippmann, M.A., + Gancta, BR.C.M., 
G. Prapgav (Paris Conservatoire), P. Storvine (Leipsic), A. P. Huauznxt, 
TrerRicK Witliams, C. JERRAM, Bouvier, &c. Large Resident 
Staff of highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, 
tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. Grounds over 4 acres. Large gymnasium. 
Special attention to health. Matron, trained nurse.— Prospectus on application. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (Late Second Mistress, 

ye ho School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 

Ge bridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others. 


7 AIDAN’S SCHOOL, Lyndale House, Winchmore Hill. 
Large country house in beautiful grounds, only 9 miles from town. 
Excellent physical training and games. Sound and liberaleducation. University 
examination and inspection. Princip MARIAN GREEN, formerly 
Head of the High School, Blackburn, and ‘Miss PHILIPPI BRIDGES. 














HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon.; Vice-Mistress and History Tutor, Miss 
NOAKES, Som. Coll, Oxon. Preparation fer the Universities, and for the 
higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16. Bracing 
situation, Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville College; the 
Hon. Alice Bruce, btn al of Somerville College; Miss Wordsworth, 
Principal of Lady all; Mrs, A. H. Johnson, Principal of Home 
Students, Oxford; Mrs. oT. a Green, of Oxford; Mr. A. L. Smith, Fellow of 
Balliol College ; Mr. E. Armstrong, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford ; the 
Lady Laura Bidding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S.; Mr. Arthur Milman. 


So prcsident — Lo PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liv 1 Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, OQ jects—To. train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, pote to successful students, 
Schools and Colleges supplied with — teachers. References gee? | 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and 
Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal,Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &. 


AL D’ARNO, STREATHAM, S.W.—SCHOOL for 

DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Individual care. S > otter St 

for Music and Languages. od Teachers for all subjects. situation, 

Tennis, hockey field. References kindly permitted to Lord ona] La. 'y Shuttle- 

worth, A. Hopkinson, K.C., LL.D., Vice-Chancellor of the Victoria University 

of Manchester, Lady Seale, Mrs, Boger, Mrs. Ri pingall, and other parents.— 
For Prospectus apply to the Principal, Miss HUMMEL 














ORRAN COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WATFORD.—Under is Direction of Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A., 
London, assisted by Miss E. B. Simpson sg Mistress), Miss E. C, Roper, 
M.A, London, and Miss E. de Foubert, B.A. London, with a competent Staff 
of Visiting and Resident Mistresses.—Particulars from Miss E.H. WHISHAW. 


AMPDEN BDL, KENSINGTON, W.—Miss M. and 

iss 8S. YPENNY continue to RECEIVE PUPILS and 

STUDENT TSat OBSERVATORY GARDENS, W. Individual care; coaching 

when required ; great advantages for English and for —_ , &C.5 modern 
and Continental Fame ts op field for game8. Prosp ’ given. 


ASTBOURNE. — GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS. 
SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, Special advantages 
for Music and Modern Languages. The house is beautifully situated in its own 
grounds, near the sea and downs. Tennis-lawns and hockey-field. Recreation 
room (50 ft. long).—Prospeetus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


ASTBOURNE, ST. MARGARET’S, MEADS.—High- 
Class Ladies’ School, recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 
the Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey, &c. 


aspen LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIBR'S, J ERAEY. 

i ig eo selma 5 —_ Separate © .~ aoquising Poe 

Teele Resident Mistresses er for Physical Training; Games, Swim- 
ming.—For Illustrated _anlll ne - and List of Successes app! ’ PRINCIPAL. 


Saw YN HOUSE, Richmond Hill, Surrey.—High-class 
Girls’ School. Estab. 35 years. Good Masters ; Oxford Exams. ; riding, 
swimming, hockey, tennis. Beautiful house; perfect sanitation ; home comforts. 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE —OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, situation, Head-Mistress, Miss 
PICKARD (Class, Trip.), 2... ‘oll., Camb, Highest references, 


























IMBLEDON ART COLLEGE for LADIES, recently 
oved to a large House near Wimbledon Hill, Combines a Home 
Soa eee dese et do anes Setar Tat 
‘ain ndscay e' oO mbroidery,— 
to LADY RESIDENT. gs elling, gn 5 Ty.—Apply 








IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
KINDERGARTEN. for Daughters of Gentlemen. Detached house with large 
garden, near sea. Entire charge of Children with parents abroad from three 
years old, Resident trained nurse. Tllustrated Prospectus on application. 


A LADY heartily RECOMMENDS a SMALL HIGH- 

CLASS SCHOOL, where her Daughter was educated. Healthy situation 
near London; four acres of ground; games, tennis, hockey, &c. Good modern 
education ; excellent Professors.—Box 8, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, Ww.c. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
ply to the MASTER of University College, or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
Hat eld’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students, 


Riv. 2.8: PY OF DU Rea 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 

For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 

ll Women’s Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 

















UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. a ag advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military’ Officers and Clergymen. —Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


YMOUTH COLLEGE, DORSETSHIRE.—Public 

School for Professional Classes, Clergy, Officers, Barristers, &c., con- 
ducted on Church of England principles. Best Secular Education. Junior 
House recently opened. Governors: E.S. Hanbury, Esq. (Chairman), Bishops 
of Durham and Live 1, Deans of Canterbury an an Peterborough, Prebendary 
Webb-Peploe, and o ers.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 


PSOM OOLLEGE.—Public School Training for all 
Professions. House system. Separate Junior School. Large Playing- 
fields, Gymnasium, Carpenter's Shop. Good Science Laboratories. Cua adet 
Corps. Natural History Society. Valuable Leaving Schoiarships to Univer 
sities and Hospitals. Special Classes for London Examinations. Entrance 
Scholarships each July.—Apply The BURSARB, 
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LTHAM COLLEG BZ, KENT. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS, MARCH 23rd and following days. 
Apply, Rev. the HEAD-MASTER. 
COLLE G B&B, 


IERREMONT 
BROADSTAIRS, KENT. 
Thorough education on modern lines. Gymnasium, practical Chemistry, 
sea bathing ; moderate fees. Preparatory Department.—Apply for illustrated 
Prospectus to L. W. POSNETT, M.A., B.Sc. 


EDFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


An EXAMINATION will be HELD at Bedford on MARCH 15th, 16th, 17th, 
for 20 Exhibitions (£60—£10). rey) ictoing School in May or September are 
eligible.—Apply for particulars to -MASTER. 


LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE.- 

MATICAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, June, 1904. 

Ten or more, besides House Exhibitions, open to competition, value from £25 

to £100 a year. Also gy for Boys intended for the Army.— 

Particulars and Conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the 
College, Clifton, Bristol. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 6th to 8th. 

ne ing the School in May are eligible, as others. Special Classes for 

AR: » NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 

Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Five Boarding-houses.—Head- Master, Rev. 
A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


(Gt ea 2 eS ae HOOL. 




















An EXAMINATION will TAKE PLACE at UPPINGHAM on the 
22nd, 28rd, and 24th MARCH, 1904, for SIX or more OPEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. Three of £70 per annum, two of £50 per annum, two of £30 per 
annum, each tenable at the School. Candidates entertained free of charge 
if application be made by 14th March, 1904. 


HREWSBURY SCHOOL. 


An EXAMINATION for HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS 
will be HELD on the 15th and 16th of MARCH,.—Further information can 
be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER. 


LAVERTON, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good School 
for Daughters of Gentlemen. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. Home 
e. Refs. kindly permitted to the Countess of Pembroke, Lad, bert i 
the Hon. D’Arcv Lambton, Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, &e.— 
Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 


T MARK’S SCHOOL, WINDSOR. 
School for Mathematics and Modern Lan es. Training for Actual 
Life. In the last two years ONE-FIFTH of the ADMISSIONS to COOPER’S 
HILL came direct from the SCHOOL, besides other Successes for the Army, 
University, &c. Fully-equipped Laboratories and Workshops. 


ASTBOURN SE COLLEGE. 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 
President: His Grace the DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G., P.C. Six 
ae (£60-£30), March 3rd, 4th, 5th, for Classics, Mathematics, Army 
Class. or partic’ apply Head-Master, H. R. THOMSON, M.A, 


nie 2 2S S54 240 8 @ i 


The ANNUAL EXAMINATION for HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS will 
TAKE PLACE on MARCH 25th and 26th. 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


AKHAM SCHOOL—An EXAMINATION will be 
HELD on MARCH 29th and 30th for THREE or more SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS (£40-£20).—For particulars of these Scholarships and of the numerous 
Scholarships connected with the School at the Cambridge University, apply to 
the HEAD-MASTER. 


NHIGWELL SCHOOL, ESSEX. 


EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS on MARCH 23rd. 
Apply to Rev. R. D. SWALLOW. 


oh BEES, CUMBERLAN D— 

An Examination will be held on March 24th and 25th for ELEVEN 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, at St. Bees; also in London and such other 
centres as Governors approve. One reserved for Clergyman’s son, one for 
Officer’s son, St. Bees is an Elizabethan Grammar School, recently re- 
constituted as a First-Grade Public School, designed egy my | for those who 
cannot afford the great public schools; splendid climate; fine buildings ; very 
valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities.—Apply, Rev. H. A, P. SAWYER, 
M.A., Head-Master. 


OVER COLLEGE. — SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 

TION, March 17th-18th. Six or more Scholarships, £60 to £25. A 

few Examinations also for Sons of Officers and Clergy now Vacant.—Apply 
Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A. 

STAFFORD. 


ARLET HALL, 


The above well-known School, preparatory for the Public Schools and the 
Navy (under the new regulations), is NOW OPEN. 
A. F. FERNIE, M.A, (Cantab.) ; 8S. KENNINGTON, M.A. (Cantab.) 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 

OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 

Mr. LANGDON-DAVIES and Mr. OLDERSHAW RECEIVE PUPILS at 

COPTHILL, BURGH HEATH, SURREY. Healthy situation near London. 
Golf, &. 


OME LIFE AND TUITION near the Sea.—The Rev. 
; W. E. BOLLAND oy years Head-Master at Worcester) RECEIVES a 
FEW PUPILS preparing for the University and other Examinations, Very 
healthy climate; golf links, Highest references given and uired. One 
vacancy.—For " enmane address, Embleton Vicarage, Christon Bank, 
Northumberland, 


“PRIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 

_ Oxon. (Balliol College), First-Class Moderations and Final Classical 
School, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and other Examinations, 
or for general Education. Individualcare; seaside; very healthy; recreations, 
—The or, Bishopstone, near Lewes. 


















































HE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER — 
Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 


— 


QOUTH BANTER COLLEGE, RAMSGATE (a Chureh 
of England Public School in accordance with the principles of the 
Reformation), —- EXAMINATIONS are HELD in MARCH, JULY. and 
DECEMBER for Entrance Scholarships (of value ranging from £60 to £15 
on Classical, Modern, and Army side, Successes since 1807: 11 open Scholar. 
a and Exhibitions, 1 University Scholarship, and 2 Fellowships at Oxford 
and Cambridge ; 27 Migher Certificates ; 24 entrances, Woolwich, Sandhurst, 
India Forests, Britannia R.N.C. Osborne; 12 passes London Matriculation 
a St. peemern; 5 eee City and Guilds of Londox 
en Technica ollege. 3 ° acres, Excepti health 
conditions. JUNIOR SCHOOL. — 


epee COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1904.—Ong 

of £70 per annum, Two of £50, and Minor Scholarships. Examination 
July 26th and 27th. Leaving Scholarships to the Universities,—For particulary 
apply to SECRETARY, Brighton College. 


DULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL — 
af the Rov. J HL. MALLINSON, MA. Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. oe ast 


O. 13 SOMERSET STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE 
W.—Mr. GEORGE EGERTQN’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL tie 
BOYS. (Recognised by Board of Education.) Football, hockey, and gymuastics, 


ALMER.—A FEW BOYS taken (between the 
ages of seven and ~ age oc A for PRIVATE TUITION, in 
pastes for Osborne and the Public Schools, during holidays ang 


e. 
Address, J. V. KITTO, Ripple Vale House, near Walmer, 


ARENTS and GUARDIANS.—EXCELLENT HOME 
with skilled care, FIRST-RATE TUITION for Children (3-12 years), 
Entire charge of children of parents residing abroad. House in own grounds, 
— soil: very healthy district border of Hants and Berks,—Box 10, The 
pectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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Messrs. RANSOM and WYNNE, 18 Craven Terrace, Lancaster Gai 
hold Classes (limited to four Pupils) for Army, Civil Service, University, 
Scientific Examinations. Chemical laboratory. Terms moderate, 


WO LADIES, accustomed to Foreign Life and Travel, 
WOULD be glad to TAKE a party of YOUNG LADIES to ITALY for 
a few weeks or longer, spending Easter in Rome, and visiting Naples, Florence, 
&c. References exchanged.—Address, Miss KING, Woodside, Moseley, 
Birmingham. 
Pf DUCA TION —-Adveniages of Foreign Education, with 
superior English Studies, offered by Ladies (North German and Parisian), 
Every branch of accomplishment. Only five or six Pupils received, 
comfortable house. Separate rooms. Highest references.—8 Knaresborough 
Place, Cromwell Road, S.W. 


ARIS, 11 RUE DU LYCEE MOLIERE, 


SELECT EDUCATIONAL HOME for a FEW YOUNG LADIES, 
Highest references. 
Apply to Mile. GLATZ. 


AUSANNE. — LADIES’ SCHOOL. — Mesdemoiselles 
CORREVON receive a limited number of Pupils who wish to complete 
their education. Special attention in French. Terms moderate. Villa 




















Souvenir, Lausanne, Switzerland. — Further particulars from Mrs, 
PRIESTLEY, 107 Oxford Gardens, W. 
ee List OF SCHOOLS 


(soys and GIR1Ls) 
AND TU 


TORS. 
AN AID TO PARENTS IN THE SELECTION OF SCHOOLS, 
1094 pages, Red Cloth, post free, 2s. 
Gives Particulars, Fees, &c., with views of the best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools, 
re Navy, and University Tutors. 
J. & J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 
If statement of requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses will be sent 
free of charge. 


SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—Miss LOUISA 

: BROUGH can RECOMMEND University Graduates, Trained and Cer- 
tificated High School Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kindergarten Mistresses, &, 
—CENTRAL REGISTRY for TEACHERS, 25 Craven St., Charing Cross, W.C, 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, B. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


CHOOLS and GOVERNESSES.—Mr. TRUMAN (who 

has had a wide and varied experience of University and Educational 
Agency work) assists Parents (free of charge) to meet with good SCHOO 
EDUCATIONAL HOMES, and GOVERNESSES for their children.—Prompt 
and careful attention will be given to applications and? inquiries addressed to 
Mr. 8S. A. TRUMAN, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near 
Oxford Circus). 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.-MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.”” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


T 1 ~ we - a... T N G. 
ALL KINDS of COPYING and MANIFOLDING quickly and care- 
fully executed in best style. AUTHORS’ MSS. from 10d. per thousand 
words. Testimonials from many literary persons, (Established 1893,)—Miss 
DISNEY, 7 Balham Grove, Balham, London, 8.W. 


UBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK, 1904, 
WITH A SELECT LIST OF PREPARATORY SCHOOLS, 
15th year of issue, 650 pp., 2s. 6d. 


Guide to Public Schools, Preparatory Schools, Tutors for Navy, Army, and 
University. 
How to Start a Boy in the Professions. 





























School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. “— 
healthy site. Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields. Very moderate Fees.—For 
. F, HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 


Prospectus, apply to Rev. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Limited. Paternoster Square. 
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AM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, E.C. 

BESE of FOUR LECTURES on GRAPHS will be delivered on 
Fe bp. 15th; Tues., 16th; Thurs., 18th; Fri., 19th, at 6 a, Ww. 

woes TAFFE Eisq., M.A., Gresham Professor of Geometry and Head-Master 
wae pentzal Foundation School. The Lectures are FREE to the Public. 


SS DREWRY will GIVE a COURSE of THREE 
LECTURES on SHAKSPERE IN HIS SONNETS, at her House, on 

days, Febr 29th, March 7th, and March 14th, at 3.30 p.m. Fee for the 
pearewn Sy for a single lecture, 3s—143 King Henry’s Road, South 
Hampstead, N.W. 


COME-TAX.—IMMEDIATE RELIEF for INCOME- 
TAX PAYERS. —_The STRAND INCOME - TAX BEPAYMENT 
GENCY undertakes SPEEDY RECOVERY of CLAIMS. | Prelimina 
AGi e gratis. Terms moderate.—For particulars, apply the SECRETARY, 
— Strand Income-Tax Repayment Agency, Cromwell House, Surrey Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


ERSONS SEEKING a REASONABLE RELIGION, 
P free from Superstition and based on the facts of the higher nature of 
n, are invited to apply for Literature (sent gratis and post-free) to the 
MACRETARY, Postal Mission, THE THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Street 
(opposite St. James’s Church), Piccadilly, London, W., where services are held 


every Sunday at 11 and 7. 


pene diane Heian 
RINTING.—PRACTICAL ADVICE GIVEN (not by 
correspondence) to Ladies and Gentlemen desiring to prepare and issue 

their Books or Works of Art. Interviews arranged in town or country.—Terms 
on application to Mr. E, KINDER, 27 Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, 


London, E.C. 


OOKS WANTED.—£30 offered for Annals of Sporting, 
13 vols.; £25 for Burton’s Arabian Nights, 16 vols.; £10 for Jorrocks’ 
Jaunts and Jollities, 1838 or 1843 ; £3 for Gamonia, 1837 ; 30s. for Valpy’s Shake- 
re, 15 vols., 1832 ; £5 for Casanova’s Memoirs, 12 vols. ; £2 for Muther’s 
istory of Painting; 25s. for Bradley’s Ethical Studies; £4 for Sketches by 
Boz, 2 vols., 1836; 30s. for Eliot’s Scenes of Clerical Life, 2 vols., 1858; 25s. fer 
‘Adam Bede, 3 vols., 1859; 25s. for Romola, 3 vols., 1868; £3 for Alice in 
Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; £5 for Rossetti’s Poems, 1875, large paper; £3 for 
Hawbuck Grange, 1847 ; £2 for Delany Autobiography, 6 vols. ; £25 for Poetr. 
by Victer and Cazire or Margaret Nicholson, 1810; £35 for Lilford’s Britis 
Birds ; £4 each for Anga’s Kaffirs, 1849; South Australia and New Zealanders, 
1847; £2 for Tennyson's In Memoriam, first edition; 1850; 25s. for Symonds’ 
Essays, 1890. Complete list post-free. Liberal prices given for books with 
coloured plates, sporting books, manuscripts, autographs, and miscellaneous 
books in all languages. -HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 

















I: ‘ieee LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 


SPECIAL THREE WEEKS’ TOUR TO 
BUSSACO, LISBON, and CINTRA, for £14. 
On the 9th, 19th, and 29th of each month, 
FIRST CLASS, INCLUDING EMBARKING, LANDING, TRAVELLING, 
and HOTEL EXPENSES. 


For full particulars and other Tours, see special bills.—Apply to THE BOOTH 
8.8. CO. (Ltd.), 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; and 30 » dey St., Liverpool, 


INTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


Special Tours from £1 a Day. 
By the Magnificent Mail Steamers of 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 














For particulars apply 18 Moorgate Street or 29 Cockspur Street, London. 
Dr. LUN “= and Mr. PEROWNE’S CRUISES. 


.Y. ‘Argonaut,’ 3,274 tons. 
31 10s. NAPLES, ATHENS, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
CYPRUS, PALESTINE, EGYPT, and MALTA. March lst. 
16 16s. BOSNIA, HERZEGOVINA, MONTENEGRO, and VENICE. 
April 12th. “London-Marseilles return ticket for these Cruises, £5 5s. extra. 
£10 10s. and £13 18s. ROME TOURS. Extensions to Florence and Venice, 
SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, N.W. 


© P. R—CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY AND 
. STEAMSHIP LINES. 
JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, &e. 




















“*Leave Liverpool. Leave Vancouver. : For 
February 17 ..:... | ‘MOANA?’ ........ccccsscssseeeee March 4} Australia, 
a Se scien ‘ ATHENIAN’ ......... Japan. . 


ree, . 
* Inclusive fares via New York or Quebec. 


LIVERPOOL TO CANADA, 
First Cabin, £11; Second, £7 10s.; Third, £5 10s. 
8.8. ‘LAKE ERIE’ (twin-screw) ............... 7,550 tons ......... February 16 
S.S. ‘LAKE MANITOBA’ (twin-screw)...... 8,852 tons March 1 
For tickets, free and post-free handbooks, apply CANADIAN PACTFIC 
RAILWAY, 62 to 65 Charing Cross, S.W. (near Nelson Column); or 67 
William Street, E.C. 














EVERSIONS 





OOKS.—3,000 Wanted. List free. Books out of print 

supplied. Please state wants. Catalogues free. We offer Burton’s 
Arabian Nights, 12 vols., Illustrated, £6 15s., cost £12 12s.; Murray’s 

Fox Davies’ Heraldry, 1904, 
S, BIRMINGHAM, 


Cathedrals, 7 vols., new, 52s. 6d., cost £5 9s, net ; 
£5 5s.—-HOLLAND BROS., BOOK MERCHANT 


and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 


or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 








OOKS WANTED.—If£ you have any rare book, set of 
books, or library of value to dispose of, you will find it to your advantage 

to communicate with us before disposing elsewhere, no matter what price you 
see offered for them. We pay the highest cash prices. Send for our List, free, 
Buyers sent any distance.—JUCKES, BOOK MERCHANTS, BIRMINGHAM. 





Holborn, W.C, 





From birth to 8 months, 


Pamphlet on Infant Feeding FREE. a 
Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, London, B.C. 


HE 


“Allenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 


BUDGET OF LITERARY CURIOSITIES.—| Milk Foodno 1. | 
A Catalogue comprising Old and Rare Books, and Comical Old Novels, k Food no. 1. 

Travels, Drama, Shakespeariana, Strange Adventures, Eccentric Lives, Scarce 
Foreign Books, &c.—Catalogue, one stamp, of READER, Orange Street, High 


Malted Food No. 3 


From 6 months and upwards. 


Milk Food No. 2. 


From 8 to 6 months; 








FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





MEDOC. 
Per Dozen 
VIN ORDINAIRE, suis. 4-Zots, 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 88 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
ttle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it te those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Lottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 
We regret the increased duty compels advance in 

priceos 6d. per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MEROHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 9 
repayable on demand. = 





10 ° 
23 / ° / ° 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 


» post-free, 
C, A, RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director, 


Qe 





SCALE OF GHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 





OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 





Page..... ccvcccccccccccccccse £1010 0 
Half-Page ....... 5650 
Quarter-Page ... . 226 
Narrow Column , - 310 0 
Half-Column..... » sae 6 
Quarter-Column . ecoccce O17 G6 


CoMPANIES, 
Outside Page ...c.sscecseeeeeL1414 0 
TSE FUR cncccccecvsdciccee San 6 


Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (halt- 
widtn), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch. 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
18s. per ineh. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 





Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar 
art of the United King- yearly. terly. 
om ae ce. we & OG. O44... CFS 


Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 





France, Germany, India, 
China, &, oo oo 1126,,0168,..083 


If you want to take your part in the conversation 
of the day, you must be able to talk about the 
Tariff question, 


THE TARIFF DICTIONARY 
will enable you to do it with authority. 


If you are gravelled for a fact, or are doubtful of 
the exact meaning of a phrase, 


THE TARIFF DICTIONARY 
will give you the information. 

If you are a busy man, and have no time to wade 
through Blue-Books, or hunt up facts and 
arguments in reviews and speeches, 


THE TARIFF DICTIONARY 


will save you the trouble. In it you can turn up 
what you want in a moment, and sure of 


finding it. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
KENT & CO., Lrp. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THacKERar. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONfor BEFRIENDING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whem Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVEBIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 


East, S.W. 

R. ANDERSON & GCO., 
ADVERTISING AGEN'IS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

anufacturers, &c., on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
ae CORI PENS. 


“GRAND. PRIX” 
Exclusively Awarded for Steel Pens. Paris, 1900. ' 

















Zo ensure insertion Advertisements should 
reach the Publishing Office not later than 
the first post on Friday. 
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MAPLE & CO 

LONDON PARIS 

MAPLE & CO have the largest selection of 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 


as Easy and Writing Chairs, Writing Tables, 
Bookeases, Escritoires, Bureaus, and other 
appointments, in the World. 


The “RUSSELL” Roll Top Table at £7 7s. 
is the very thing for a busy and oft- 
interrupted LITERARY MAN. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 


MAPLE & CO 


THE ASSOCIATION of DIAMOND 


MERCHANTS, Ltd., 
6 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON. 
West End Branch—68 PICCADILLY. 


£5,000  “7iMEs” £5,000 


WORTH OF SYSTEM OF WORTH OF 


SECOND-HAND MONTHLY SECOND-HAND 


FOR SALE. PAYMENTS. FOR SALE. 


Write for Special Illus- Write for Write for Special Ilus- 
trated List. Particulars, trated List. 

Please write for Illustrated Catalogue (L), the 

Finest in the World, 4,000 Illustrations, post-free. 


Note ADDRESS :— 


6 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, LONDON, W.C. 








“There is sorrow on the Sea,” 


Tue SHIPWRECKED 
Fishermen and MARINERS’ 
ws " Royal Benevolent SOCIETY. 


OVER HALF A MILLION PERSONS RELIEVED. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


The wrecked Sailor, Fisherman, &c., is instantly cared for and sent home; 
the Widow, Orphan, &c., immediately sought out and succoured; the dis- 
tressed Seafarer, of every grade, at once charitably assisted. 


CONTRIBUTIONS VERY URGENTLY NEEDED. 


President—The EArt CADOGAN, K.G. 
Chairman—Rear-Admiral F. 8. W. MANN. 


Secretary—G. E. MAUDE, Esq,, 
26 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, London, 8.W. 





OOKS WANTED.—£30 given for Alken’s National 
Sports, 1821 or 1823, folio; £8 for Creighton’s Queen Elizabeth, 1896 ; £18 
for Burlington Portrait Miniatures, 1889 ; £5 for Freeman’s Norman Conquest, 
6vols.; £8 for Life of aSportsman, 1842 ; £6 for Skelton’s Mar: Stuart, 1893; £25 
for Stevenson’s Works, Edinburgh Ed.; ‘£15 for Orme'sBritish Field Sports, 1807; 
£10 for Redford’s Art Sales, 2 vols., 1888 ; 25s. each for Keats’ Poems, 1817, 1818, 
1820; 25s. for Williamson’s John Russell, 1894; 10s. for Whistler’s Gentile Art 
of Making Enemies, 1890; 10s. for White aker’s Deer Parks, 1892 ; £3 for Scrope's 
Salmon Fishing, 1843; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1843 ; £30 for Alken’s Sporting 
Repository, 1 1822 ; £30 for Thackeray’s Vanity Fair in 20 numbers, 1848 ; 50s. 
for Morris’s Birds, 6 vols.; £5 for Armstrong’s Gainsborough, 1898 ; 25s, each 
for Froude’s Short Studies, 8vo, cloth, 3rd Series; Freeman’s Norman Con- 
quest, Vol. 5. 100,000 Books for SALE and | cag TED. By far the largest and 
most valuable’ stock in yy AKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, SIRMIN GHAM, 


MAGINARY CONVERSATIONS of THREE WHITE- 
LETTER DAYS IN THE ANGLO-SAXON CLOISTERS, 


By J. WOOD. 2s. 6d. 
London: Tue LEADENHALL Press, Ltd., 50 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


WNERS of 








gennine specimens of Old Hugiish ¥ Furniture, 
Old Pictures, Ba China, Old Silver, &c., &c., of 


—...., 


The FEBRUARY .. . 


INDEPENDENT REVIEW 


CONTAINS 


Sir EDWARD GREY’S Article on 


THE AUTUMN 
CAMPAIGN, 


AND 


Mr. F. H. P. CRESWELL’S on 


THE CHINESE IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


Of all Booksellers. 2s. Gd. net. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.0, 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 





WHICH STANDS ON ITS OWN MERITS, 


Sold in Two Strengths— 
MILD MEDIUM 
1/7 per 4 1b. Tin, 1/5 per 3} lb. Tin, 
5d. per oz. 43d. per oz, 


A delightful Combination of Player’s “‘ Navy Cut” and ‘“‘ Medium Navy Cut” 
with rare Eastern Tobaccos. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS. 

THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 

ONE OF THE LOVELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY. 


Beautiful Private Grounds, Tennis Courts, Putting Course; 
Delightful Walks and Drives. 


FIRST-CLASS TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 


For terms, &c., apply to C. F. CARPENTER, 
Bishop’s Teignton, South Devon, 











— rivately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON ay SONS, Pall 
a, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples, 


Editor of “How to Live 100 Years,” post-free, 1s, 2d, 





£50,000,000. _ 


12... 2. 
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MACMILLAN & GO.’S NEW BOOKS 


THE LIFE OF 


w. E. GLADSTONE. 


By JOHN MOBLEY. With Portraits. In 8 vols. 8vo, 42s, net. 








VOLS. I. AND Il NOW BEADY, 


A HISTORY OF MODERN 
ENGLAND. 


By HERBERT PAUL. 


In5vols. Vols. I.and IL. 8vo, 8s, 6d. net each, 

Athenzum.— Much eB best, history of England in existence for the period 
iers 

of Palmerston’ Curtain to Pein a large circulation.......A book for which we 


bere tile bt Fee ertul piece of condensation by a writer whose + ees of 


compression and of epigram are almost Tacitean.......Brilliant work. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Elizabeth and her German Garden.” 


THE ADVENTURES 
OF ELIZABETH IN RUEGEN. 


With a Map, Crown 8vo, 6s, 














HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SFRIES—New Vol, 
SUSSEX. By E. V. Lucas. With Illustrations by 


Frepericx L. Grices. Extra Crown 8vo, with flat back and gilt top, 6s, 


Globe.— There must needs be very many for whom * Highways and Byways 
in Sussex’ must have an irresistible attraction.” 


METHODS and AIMS in AROH OLOGY. 
By W. M. Furspers Perriz, Hon. D.C.L., LL.D., Lit.D., Ph.D., F.B.S 
&,. With 66 Illustrations, Grown 8vo, 6s, ‘het. 








ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 
JEREMY TAYLOR. By Epmunp Gossz, M.A., 


LL.D. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 2s. net. 


TRANSITIONAL ERAS IN THOUGHT, 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE PRESENT AGE. By 
Professor A. C. ARMSTRONG, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 6s, 6d. net. 


POINTS AT ISSUE, and Some Other Points. 


By Henry A. gare Professor 3 English Literature in Yale College, 
Globe 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY 
DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS, from ONE GUINEA PER 
ANNUM upwards, Prospectus of Terms, 
with List of New Books, post free on 
application. 


MUDIE’S BOOKSELLING DEPT. 


All the Best Modern Books from the Library are offered for 
Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly Reduced Prices, a few months 
after publication. Lists free on application. Scarce and 
out-of-print Books sought for and reported upon free of 
charge. Old Book-bindings carefully repaired or restored. 
Special attention given to Books of Value. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


80-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Areade, Manchester. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT ef LITERATURE 
(Monthly List of Fresh Second-hand Books), 


No. 638, just published for February, including some Theology and Political 
Economy, 


POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 
HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W. 
Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s, 
(OAREY’S 


“GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.” 
Revised, Corrected, & Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 




















JOHN LONCG’S NEW NOVELS. 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY. 
A CRIMINAL ORCGSUS ... GEORGE GRIFFITH, 
DELPHINE ee ie oa os - OURTIS YORKE. 
COUNTESS IDA ..... oe “a «. FRED WHISHAW, 
NURSE CHARLOTTE dia oe ye L. T. Means, 
DEVASTATION ade oa Mrs, CouLson KERNAHAN, 
FOUR RED ROSES in a «. SARAH TYTLER. 
THE IRON HAND ..).. ia «. J. MACLAREN COBBAN, 
REMEMBRANCE .... <a .» Mrs. Loverrt Oammron. 
SLY BOOTS ..... ... JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 
IN STEEL AND LEATHER ae «. RK. H. Forster, 
A OANADIAN GIRL “aa ...Col, ANDREW HaGGarp, 
TOY GODS .... Hs an -. PERCIVAL PICKERING. 
ENTRAPPED ... tea “we os «. ALIoe M. Dreut. 
SLAVES OF PASSION ..... tas «. HELEN BAY Liss. 
THE LADY OF THE ISLAND (5s.) Guy Bootusy. 
THE FOLLOWING WILL BE READY SHORTLY. 
A KING’S DESIRE... Ge ee. Mrs, AYLMER GOwING. 


A DANGEROUS QUEST ae ee F, E. Youna. 
PAULETTE D’ESTERRE... at HAROLD VALLINGS, 
THE FRUIT OF THE VINE... Bee Epwin Pua, 


“A BEAL TRIUMPH OF MODERN PUBLISHING.”"—Pall Mall Gazette, 
JOHN LONG’S LIBRARY OF MODERN 
CLASSICS. 


A Series of Great Works of Fiction by Modern Authors. 

NOT POCKET EDITIONS, BUT LARGE, HANDSOME, AND FULLY ILLUS- 
TRATED VOLUMES FOR THE BOOKSHELF, printed in Large Type on 
the Best Paper. 

Biographical Introductions and Photogravure Portraits. 
Size 8 in. by 54 in.; thickness 1} in. Prices: Cloth gilt, 2s. net each; 
a en a egy and silk marker, 3s. net each. Postage 4d. 
umes now —THE THREE CLERKS, by AntHony TROLLOPE. 

THE. CLOISTER "AND THE HEARTH, by Cuartes Krave. THE WOMAN 

= WHITE, by Wikre Cotuiins. 

Volumes nearly ready:—ADAM BEDE, THE HISTORY OF HENRY 

ESMOND, WESTWARD HO! 

Spectator.—‘‘ A marvel of cheapness.” Truth.—‘A marvellous bargain. a 
Globe.—* Wonderfully cheap.” Bookman.—“ A triumph of publishing.” Daily 
Mail.—*‘ Remarkable in price and format.” Saturday Review.—“‘ Admirable in 
print, paper, and binding.” Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ Admirably produced.” 


London: JOHN LONG, 13 and 14 Norris Street, Haymarket. 


DRAMATIC STORIES IN VERSE 
By OSWALD ORAWFURD, 
Author of “The Ways of the Millionaire,” 


TWO MASQUES. Crown 4to, price 5s. net 
THE SIN OF PRINCE ELADANE. 


Crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 
Published by 
CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, London. 


From the Daily Chronicle.—“‘ Mr. Oswald Crawfurd has shown the way to 
a new field for verse that should prove rich in fruit of a modest but very 
attractive kind.’ 








JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, tastefully bound, 3s. net.; postage, 2d. 


SAN FRANCESCO, and other Poems. 
BY A NEW IRISH AUTHOR, 

F. W. GROVES CAMPBELL, LL.D. (Dublin), 

Academy.—‘‘ The longer poems have a certain unquestionable measure of 

poetic power......It is poetry itself—of an elevated and subtle kind...... full of 

recondite fancy passing at times into veritable imagination. The author 

exhibits a great research of rich and classic diction, and has often felicitous 


imagery...... has a Keats-like fervour...... The gift of vision is his chief, and 
nowadays not too common, gift.” 


London : GAY and BIRD, 22 Bedford Street, W.C. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
Mr. SIDNEY LEE’S “QUEEN VICTORIA.” 


With Portraits, Map,and Facsimile Letter, crown 8vo, 6S. 


QUEEN VICTORIA: a Biography. 


By SIDNEY LEE, 
Editor of the “Dictionary of National Biography.” 


SPECTATOR.—“The biographer might indeed seem a bold 
man who should venture to tell so soon after death, within one 
moderate and modest volume, the story of such a life. Both Mr. 
Lee’s own skill and the methods of the monumental dictionary 
for which this Life was first written are excellently vindicated by 
his success. His book is a miracle of condensation,” 








With the English Meanings. 
London; Published by the Statiowzns’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill, 





London: SMITH, ELDER & OO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8,W. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO,’S LIST. 


EIGHTY YEARS’ 
REMINISCENCES. 


By Colonel J. ANSTRUTHER-THOMSON. 
With 29 Portraits and other Illustrations. 


2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 
[On Wednesday next. 


ENGLAND IN THE 
MEDITERRANEAN: 


A Study. of the Rise and Influence of British 
Power within the Straits, 1603-1713. 
By JULIAN S. CORBETT, 
Author of “Drake and the Tudor Navy,” &. 
2 vols. 8vo, 24s. net. 








NEW NOVEL BY MR. RIDER HAGGARD. 


STELLA FREGELIUS: 


A Tale of Three Destinies. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ Stella Fregelius attains a loftiness of conception never before reached by 
Mr. Rider Haggard. ... If, as Matthew Arnold held, ‘the high seriousness 
which eomes from absolute sincerity’ is the supreme test of poetic excellence, 


then is there poetry most excellent in this fine novel by Mr. Rider Haggard,” 
—To-day. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
With 42 Portraits and other Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


CAROLINE THE 
ILLUSTRIOUS. 


Queen Consort of George II. and sometime Queen Regent. 
A Study of her Life and Time. 


By W. H. WILKINS, M.A., F.S.A.,, 
Author of “The Love of an Uncrowned Queen,” &c. 


THE GREAT NORTH-WEST AND THE 
GREAT LAKE REGION OF NORTH AMERICA. By Paut Fountain, 
Author of ‘The Great Deserts and Forests of North America.” 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. . 

“* Has all the freshness and independence that mark its two companions 
this delightful and original book.” —Westminster Gazctte. 


A SOCIAL HISTORY OF ANCIENT 


IRELAND; Treating of the Government, Military System and Law; 
Religion, Learning, and Art; Trades, Industries, and Commerce; Man- 
ners, Customs, and Domestic Life of the Ancient Irish People. By P. W. 
Joyce, M.R.LA., LL.D., Trinity College, Dublin. With 361 Ilustsations, 
2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 
** We sincerely recommend this long labour of love to readers, both English 
and Irish, of all classes and creeds.’”’—Athenrum. 











TEXT-BOOKS OF PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. 
Edited by Sir WILLIAM RAMSAY, K.C.B.,, F.B.S. 


THE PHASE RULE AND ITS APPLICA- 
TIONS. By Axx. Fiyptayr, M.A., Ph.D., D.Sc., Lecturer and Demon- 
strator in Chemistry, University of Birmingham. With 118 Figures in 
the Text, together with an INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY by Sir Witi1am Ramsay, K.C.B., F.B.S., 
Editor of the Series. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

*,* Sir WILLIAM RAMSAY’S “INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICAL 

CHEMISTRY” is also issued separately, 1s. net. 

*,* Other Volumes of the Series are in preparation. Prospectus sent 

on application. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; 
NEW YORK and BOMBAY. 


J. W. ARROWSMITH, Bristol. 
CROTCHETS AND FOIBLES. 


Stories of Shooting, Cricket, Golf, 
By the Hon, ARTHUR BLIGH. 
Price Ss. 6d. 

Morning Post.—In these days the writer who can make one laugh by 
legitimate methods is a precious acquisition to the trade of letters, and such a 
one is Mr. Arthur Bligh.” 

Literary World.—‘‘ The touches of humour are all the more effective for 
being quietly introduced. ‘A Draco of Cricket’ is a capital piece of restrained 
comedy.” 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ He takes a quietly malicious pleasure in exposing the 
ways of the parvenu, and he very happily communicates this sense of enjoy- 
ment to the reader.” 


Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO.. Ltd, 








| 


a 
“tA NOTABLE ART BOOK.”—0UTLOOK 


“ONE OF THE MOST ATTRACTIVE BOOKS OF Tp 
SEASON.” —WORLD. 


LADY DIANA BEAUCLERK. 
Her Life and Work. 


By Mrs. STEUART ERSKINE, 
With 120 Illustrations, royal quarto, £2 2s, net, 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 


“Mrs. Steuart Erskine’s interesting account OF the 
romantic career of Lady Di affords many a fascinating 
glimpse of the literary and artistic society in which that 

plished w and her d husband, the w; 
Topham Beauclerk, were brilliant figures.’’—TRUTH, 








“Not only a study of an interesting and loveablo per 
sonality, but a good record of the latter half of the 18th 
century jal life der the Georges.’’—QUEEN, 





‘6 The volume Is extremely interesting, and Irresistibly 
carries the reader into one of the most fascinating 
periods of life in the capital."’—ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE, 


“*We welcome this very attractive memoir written by 
Mrs. Steuart Erskine and published in sumptuous gulse 
by Mr. Fisher Unwin.”—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


“This superb volume will come as a joy alike to Cone 
noisseurs and lovers of the 18th century.’’—ACADEMY, 


“Mrs. Steuart Erskine has done her work admirably 
and has been well seconded by her publishers......All the 
tragedy and the interest of Lady Di’s life are admirably 
depicted in these pages.’’—GUARDIAN. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.O, 





**JAPAN is neither a purgatory, as some would have it, nor 4 
paradise, as others maintain, but a land full of individuals in 
an interesting stage of social evolution.” This is the sub 
ject treated in Mr. SIDNEY L. GULICK’S NEW 
BOOK, 


EVOLUTION OF THE JAPANESE 
Social and Psychic. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Guardian.— Singularly opportune @ very valuable book.” 

Spectator.—‘‘ He analyses with much acuteness the characteristics of the 
Japanese people.” 

Scotsman.—* Extremely interesting. He portrays the Jap as only one can 
do who has lived long beside him.” 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, 
21 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C.; and EDINBURGH. 


THE LIFE HEREAFTER. 
8vo, 2s.; foolscap 8vo, 1s. 6d., post-free. 


HEAVEN and its WONDERS, and HELL 
From Things Heard and Seen. 
By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 

ELIzABETH BARRETT BrownineG said :—‘‘ To my mind the only light that has 
been cast on the other life is found in Swedenborg’s philosophy. It explai 
much that is incomprehensible.” 

London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 








In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, net. 


THE AMEN of the UNLEARNED. 
A LAY COMMENTARY. By M. C. E. 


“We cordially recommend the book, agreeing with its editor that there iss 

— for such work and for ‘liberty of prophesying’ by those who claim to go 

irect to the Word of God in their search for truth, and to form their own 
judgment.” —Times. 

“In this book you can find the best exegesis on the Bible from the most 
valuable standpoint—spiritual sympathy—that the English Church has pro- 
duced for many a long day ‘M. C. E.’ has given us a noble and beautiful 
book—a commentary on practical religion of inestimable value.” 

—Pall Mall Gaxette. 

“In this little book, made up of a couple of dozen papers contributed to the 
Spectator by a lay contributor, we have found more foca for reflection than is 
ben met with in a volume of occasional essays on Biblical subjects......We 
believe that the book is well worth reading and that the writer deserves well 
of students of the Bible.”—Guardian. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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The RAPID REVIEW 


‘tlo of a new magazine, the first number of which is 
ey ss Its scope a the nature of its contents are 
clearly set forth in its name. It will be a REVIEW—a 
Review of the world’s thought and progress in every branch 
of the world’s doings ; and it will bea A PID Review—not 
a ponderous, closely printed journal dealing in long-winded 

hrases and filled with technicalities only to be understood 

y experts and men of profound learning, but a bright 
Review, a light Review, an interesting Review, and, withal, 
a thoroughly sound, reliable, clever, and up-to-date Review. 


READABLE REVIEW. 


It is a Review which, while full of instruction—a 
monthly digest of the world’s doings — will be eminently 
entertaining and interesting. As a rule the attempt to 
combine instruction with amusement is a hopeless failure, 
resulting in a fall between two stools. In the Rapid Review 
the thing is different—and is successful. The Editor has 
recognised that many matters of the highest importance— 
political matters, scientific matters—are often passed over, 
or only partly grasped, by the average layman because their 
interesting side is withheld from him. In the Rapid Review 
it is the intention to bring out this humanly interesting side 
clearly and forcibly—to give the reader ina bright paragraph 
more information on an apparently complex subject than he 
can extract from a whole newspaper column. 


EVERYBODY'S REVIEW. 


Primarily it is the busy man’s Review and the busy 
woman’s Review; it is also the young man’s Review, the old 
man’s Review, the bookish man’s Review, and the open-air 
man’s Review. A Review for working women, and for women 
of leisure (“ Woman’s Work and Interests” is made a special 
feature). A Review for those of literary tastes, of artistic 
tastes, and of musical tastes. A Review for those of careless 
and those of solemn disposition. A Review—well, most 
emphatically, everybody’s Review. 


POLITICAL REVIEW. 


If there ever was a time when politics were a matter of 
universal interest and discussion, it is the present. There is 
nothing dull about politics just now, and everybody reads 
them. But in the Rapid Review there never will be any- 
thing dull about politics. Parliamentary reports often make 
tedious reading, but they ought to be read, else, when a 
crisis comes, it is difficult to know quite what is happening 
—to know “who’s who” and “what’s what.” In the Rapid 
Review political doings will never be dull and will never be 
biassed. All sides will have an equal hearing. 


PERSONAL REVIEW. 


People of interest will also be found reliably written of in 
the Rapid Review. Every month certain men and women 
come prominently before the public eye. Some one writes a 
book or paints a picture; wins a battle or passes a Bill; 
delivers a speech or makes a discovery, and everybody wants 
to hear “the latest ” about this personality of the moment. 
The latest, the best, the whole, and a photograph will be in 
the Rapid Review. 


LITERARY REVIEW. 


New books will be dealt with fully. And not books alone, 
but the magazines, the reviews, the weeklies —all the 
periodicals as well. The busy man knows what he wants to 
read, but he has no time to spare at the bookstalls or the 
libraries for dipping into current literature in order to find 
what he is likely to care for. The Rapid Review will tell 
him. Each month will find it full of interesting extracts 
from the best articles of all the current periodicals—extracts 
which, bright and entertaining in themselves, will further 
show him exactly what to read and where to find it. 


Music and the drama will also be fully dealt with, and, 
finally, the Rapid Review will be illustrated. Pictures of the 
world’s doings in cartoon. Photographs of the world’s 
=— Pictures of everything that the world is talking 
about. 








A 


No. 1 now on Sale. Sixpence. 





The RAPID REVIEW 


Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books. 


TO BE PUBLISHED ON MONDAY, FEBRUARY 22nd. 


THE DIARY OF 
SIR JOHN MOORE. 


Edited by Major-General Sir FREDERICK MAURICE, K.C.B. 
With Portrait and Maps, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. net. 


THREE YEARS in the KLONDIKE 


By JEREMIAH LYNCH. 
Demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 12s, 6d. net. 


THE BINDING OF THE NILE 
AND THE NEW SOUDAN. 


By the Hon, SIDNEY PEEL, Author of “Trooper 8,008 I.-Y.” 
With Map, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d, net. 


THROUGH THE LANDS OF 
THE SERB. 


By M. E. DURHAM. Demy 8vo, with Illustrations by the Author, 14s. net 
[February 23rd. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


By G. D. INGALL and GEORGE WITHERS, Crown 8vo, 58, net 


BRITISH RAILWAYS: 


Their Organisation and Management. 
HUGH MUNEO ROSS. Crown 8vo, 5s. net, 





By 


TWO BOOKS OF THE HOUR. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE BACK BLOCKS OF CHINA. 


A Narrative of Experiences among the Chinese, Sifans, Lolos, 
Tibetans, Shans, and Kachins between Shanghai 
and the Irrawaddi. 


By R. LOGAN JACK, LL.D., F.G.S., 
Late Government Geologist of Queensland. 
Demy 8vo, with Illustrations and Maps, 10s. 6d, net, 


4th Impression To-Day. 


THREE ROLLING STONES 
JAPAN. 


By GILBERT WATSON. With Illustrations from Photographs, 
demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


ROUND KANGCHENJUNGA. By Doveras 
W. Fresuriexp, Author of “The Exploration of the Caucasus.” With 
more than 40 magnificent Illustrations by Signor V. Sztua, and 2 Maps, 
royal 8vo, 18s. net. 

SPECTATOR,.—“ To those who are interested in the Tibetan Mission, and 
wish to get a more exact idea of the country it is ——— and the nature of 
the people to whom it is sent, this book may be recommended as a very fuith- 
ful and instructive guide. But the narrative has merits of its own quite apart 
from any topical interest. Mr. Preshfield’s book should take rank as one of 
the classics ef mountain travel. His pictures, whether of the snow wastes or 
of the heavy tropical glens, are done with the insight and fidelity of a true 
artist and lover of Nature.” 


SIR HORACE RUMBOLD’S 


FURTHER RECOLLECTIONS 
OF A DIPLOMATIST. 
By the Right Hon, Sir HORACE RUMBOLD, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s. net. 
SPECTATOR.—“ Altogether, this volume deserves to be read—and no 
doubt will be widely read—not only as a sequel to its predecessors, but for its 
own sake as an excellent miscellany of good stories and useful information.” 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


LADY ANNE’S WALK. By E.zanor ALEXANDER. 
With Photogravure Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
TIMES.—‘ A charming, wandering, rambling book, full of the grace and 
sweetness that are so often wafted to England nowadays from the Irish 
shore.” 


PAT M’CARTY, FARMER OF ANTRIM: 
his Rhymes. By J. Stzevensoy. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

ATHENZUM.—“ This book is a welcome proof that Ulster is taking part in 
the general revival ef Irish literature. Here we have a peculiar rae gr repre- 
sented vividly and racily. The whole book is bathed in local colour, and the 
vocabulary is ty ee in those fresh idioms and unworn words which 
journalism is rapidly.driving out of literature.” 


TWO POPULAR 6s. NOVELS. 


THE NEBULY 
COAT. 














(5th impression.) 
By J. MEADE FALKNER, 


(4th Impression.) 


THE BOY, 
SOME HORSES, 
AND A GIRL. 


By DOROTHEA CONYERS, 








London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 
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TO-DAY, SATURDAY, the 18th, 


“THE GOUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


ISSUES THE FIRST OF TWO 


SPECIAL AUTOMOBILE SHOW NUMBERS 


Containing Specially Illustrated Articles of Interest to all Motorists, 
together with a Number of Articles by 


THE REV. ARUNDEL WHATTON, 


dealing with the many Cars and Exhibits at the Crystal Palace Show. 





BUT... 
IN ORDER TO COPE WITH THIS EXTRA FEATURE 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” ¢ 7Zody 


IS GREATLY ENLARGED, AND MANY EXTRA PAGES ARE ADDED. 





Amongst the many interesting and beautifully Illustrated Articles will be found 


the following :— 
PLAIN HINTS FROM A PRACTICAL FISHERMAN. 
THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. What it Is and What it Does, 


(Being a Special Interview with the EARL OF ONSLOW.) 
EARL DUDLEY AS A YACHTSMAN. 
DOVE HYBRIDS. By St. M. Podmore, F.Z.S. 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 
HOW TO MAKE A VINERY. 
WANTED, LANDSCAPE GARDENERS. 
THE TRAPPING OF VERMIN. 
HOW TO BUILD A MOTOR STABLE. 
HOME DEFENCE AND THE VOLUNTARY SYSTEM. 
WITH GUN AND ROD IN IRELAND. (The Wild Goose.) 





BESIDES ... 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


CONTINUES TO OFFER 


LARGER PHOTOGRAPHIC, QUOTATION, AND ACROSTIC PRIZES 
THAN ANY OTHER NEWSPAPER. 





ASK YOUR NEWSAGENT FOR 
TO-DAYS ISSUE OF “THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN.” 


Price 6d. Everywhere. 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 





SIR JAMES WILLCOCKS’ BOOK. 


FROM KABUL 


TO KUMASSIL 


With Illustrations, numerous Maps, and a Portrait of the Author, &. Demy 8vo, 21s, net. 


«The keen spirit of the author communicates itself to his writing, and the book, though written in an ordinary conversational style without attempt at 

elaborate literary graces, yet enthrals the reader by its spirit, its sweep of narrative, and the vigour of its descriptions. The relief of Kumassi in 1900 has 

Jready been well described ; but we have been iting for the plete story of that intricate forest war. This Sir James Willcocks has given us, and much 

S pesides; for there are many excellent accounts of sport, and, since his experience of savage warfare is almost unrivalled, what he has to say of the organisation 
of native levies and the tactics to be employed against barbarous foe is a valuable contribution to military science,” —Spectator, 








COMPLETION OF THE DEFINITIVE EDITION OF 


THE WORKS OF LORD BYRON. 


A NEW TEXT, COLLATED WITH THE ORIGINAL MSS. AND REVISED PROOFS, WHICH ARE STILL IN EXISTENCE, 
WITH MANY HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED ADDITIONS. 


This is the most complete Edition of Lord Byron’s Works, as no other Editors have had access to the original MSS. 
With Portraits and Illustrations, 13 vols. (6 vols, LETTERS, 7 vols. PoETRY). Crown 8vo, 6s, each. 


The Concluding Volume (PoETRY, Vol. VIL), containing THE EricRAMs, &c.—SUNDRY VERSES—THE COMPLETE BIBLIOGRAPHY— 
THE INDEX, &c., will be ready next week. 





lay THE LIFE OF CHARLES GRANT, 


Sometime Member of Parliament for Inverness-shire, and Director of the 
Fast India Company. By HENRY MORRIS, Madras Civil Service 
(Retired), Author of “The Lives of the Governors-General of India,” &, 
With Portraits and other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 





RUSKIN IN OXFORD, 


And other Studies. By the Very Rev. G. W. KITCHIN, D.D., Dean of 
Durham, With Illustrations, square demy 8vo, 12s, net. 





nd 
THE HOUSE OF QUIET. 

By AN ANONYMOUS WEITER. Square demy 8vo, 8s. net. 

“The House of Quiet” is a book of an exceptional kind. A Government 

Official, forced by his health to live in retirement in the country, relates the 

story of his childhood and education, and his ey sonnene experiences. The 

remainder of the book consists of extracts from his diaries, sketches of local 

characters, and the attempts he made to be useful to his neighbours, The 

motif of the book is to present the possibilities of dignity and beauty that 

exist in the simplest and least ambitious life, 


THE KINSHIP OF NATURE. 


By BLISS CABMAN, Author of ‘‘ The Pipes of Pan,” “The Green Book 
a the Bards.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 





GODS AND FIGHTING MEN. 


The Story of the Tuatha de Danaan and of the Fianna of Ireland, 
Arranged and Put into English by Lady GREGORY, Editor and Trans- 
lator of ‘‘Cuchulain ef Muirthemne,” ‘‘ Poets and Dreamers,” &. With 
a Preface by W. B. YEATS, Large crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


“To say that Lady Gregory’s new collection of Irish legends is worthy of 
her ‘Cnchuiain of Muirthemne’ is praise enough.”—Daily Chronicle, 


PHCEBE IN FETTERS. 
ANovel. By Mrs. BAILLIE REYNOLDS, Author of “The Dream and 
the Man.” Crown 8vo, 68, 


“Mrs. Reynolds has a piquant way of describing life and a real depth of 
feeling that bring this nevel out of the common run of fiction,” —Vanity Fair, 





ANIMALS THAT HAVE OWNED US. 


By W. H. POLLOCK, Author of “ Verses, Old and New,” ‘‘ A Nine Men’s 
Morrice,” &. Square demy 8ve, 5s, net. 


“Written lightly, brightly, and humerously, these little sketches of 
observation are very pleasant reading.” —Guardvan. 

_ ‘‘A book which we can heartily recommend to all who love animals and are 
interested in their ways......Mr. Polleck writes in a very perro J Me His 
sketches are bright and full of quiet, quaint hamour.”— Glasgow Herald, 


THE ANNALS OF TACITUS. 


For English Readers. Books I.-VI. An English Translation, with Intro- 
duction and Notes. By GEORGE G. RAMSAY, Litt.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Humanity in the University of Glasgow; Editor of Selections 
from Tibullus and Propertius, Latin Prose Composition, &. With 





A POLITICAL SATIRE DEALING WITH CURRENT AFFAIRS. 


THE MARVELLOUS HISTORY OF KING 
ARTHUR IN AVALON AND OF THE 
LIFTING OF LYONNESSE. 

A Chronicle of the Round Table. Communicated by GEOFFREY OF 


MONMOUTH. Edited, with an Induction and Notes, by GEOF 
JUNIOR, Square demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. net, . _— 





IRELAND IN THE NEW CENTURY. 


By the Right Hon. Sir HORACE PLUNKETT, K.C.V.O., F.B.S., Vice- 
President of the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
for Ireland; Member of His Majesty's Privy Council in Ireland; Com- 
missioner Congested Districts Board, Ireland. Large crewn 8vo, 5s. net. 
[Ready immediately. 





TRADE UNIONISM AND _ BRITISH 
INDUSTRY. 


A Reprint of The Times articles on the Crisis in British Industry, with an 
Introduction. By EDWIN A. PRATT, Author of ‘Leading Points of 
South African History.” Large crown 8vo, 5s, net. [Ready next week, 





IMPRESSIONS OF JAPAN. 


By G. H. BITTNER. Illustrated by a Series of beautiful Photographs 
taken by the Autnor. Square demy 8ve, 16s, 6d, net, 


‘*Mr. Rittner has evidently made a close study of many interesting aspects 
of Japanese life; he is gifted with a very clear and simple descriptive style, 
his graphic accounts of the people, their customs, and their modes of life may 
be with great advantage,” — World, 





THINGS CHINESE; 


Or, Notes Connected with China. By J. DYER BALL, M.R.A.S., 
M.N.C.Br.B.A.S., H.M. Civil Service, Hongkong; Author of ‘‘ Cantonese 
Made Easy,” ‘‘ How to — Cantonese,” &c. Fourth Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged, demy 8vo, 12s, net. 





RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN THE 
ROMAN FORUM, 1898-1904. 


A Handbook. By E. BURTON-BROWN. With a Preface by COMM. 
pos? ee of the Excavations, Illustrations and Plans, fcap. 8vo, 
. 6d. ne 


JEWISH FORERUNNERS OF CHRISTI- 


ANITY. 
By Apotr# Danziger. Crown 8vo, 6s, net, 


A Cheap Edition of CHARLES DARWIN’S WORKS. 
Uniform with “ Origin of Species,” ‘‘ Descent of Man,” &c. 
Large crown 8vo, green cleth, 2s. 6d. net each, 


THE VARIOUS CONTRIVANCES BY 


WHICH ORCHIDS ARE FERTILISED 
BY INSECTS. | with mustrations. 





Maps, &., demy 8vo, 15s, net, 


















JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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CASSELL & CO’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 





NEW NOVELS. 


“Having read every one of Mr. 
Pemberton’s novels, I unhesitatingly 
pronounce this his masterpiece 
I cannot praise ‘Red Morn’ too 
highly.”—-BRITISH WEEKLY. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Price 6s. 


RED 
MORN. 


M AX 
PEMBERTON. 


**We do not think Max Pemberton 
has ever produced a _ brighter, 
breezier story than ‘Red Morn,’ 
which is full of healthy, legitimate 
excitement.”—DAILY MAIL. 





Angels, and Devils, 
and Man. 


By WINIFRED GRAHAM. 
NOW READY.—Price 6s, 





Tomorrow's Tangle. 
By GERALDINE BONNER. 


Price 68. (Feb. 15th.) 





The Despoilers. 


Price 68. (Feb. 22nd.) 





THIRD IMPRESSION.—Price 6s, 


The Adventures of 
Harry Revel. 


By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 


“ Of this book it is difficult to speak with- 
outanenthusiasm that might be exaggerated 
it has a fragrance and aroma which we 


can only find in ‘Q’ at his best.” 
—Pali Mall Gazette. 





FOURTH IMPRESSION.—Price 6s. 


Under the Iron Fiail. 


By JOHN OXENHAM, 
Author of “John of Gerisau.” 
“Superlatively brilliant and realistic 
descriptions of war, both before and behind 


the scenes—descriptions which give their 
author a distinctive place of his own. 


FINE ART WORKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Price 63s. net. 


The Water-Colour 
Drawings of 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A., 


in the 


National Gallery. 


With 58 Facsimile Reproductions in 
Colour, comprising :—The Rivers of 
France—the Seine. The Rivers of Eng- 
land. The Ports of England. 
The Descriptive Text —— by THEO- 
DORE A. COOK, M.A S.A. 
This Edition is limited to 1 200 numbered 
Copies. 
“For richness, delicacy, and accuracy these repro- 
ductions are of very high quality.”—The Times, 
February 12th, 1904. 


A History and 
Description of the 
Old French Faience. 


By M. L. SOLON. Edited by WILLIAM 
BURTON, Author of “English Porce- 
lain.” 

With 24 Plates in Colour, and 11 con- 
taining Reproductions of Marks on the 
Wares and 48 Black-and-White Plates, 
price 30s. net. 

This Edition is limited to 1,200 numbered 
Copies. 











—Graphie. 


This Week’s Volume, price 6d. net, of 
THE NEW AND IMPROVED ISSUE OF 


CASSELL’S 
NATIONAL LIBRARY 


consists of 
TENNYSON’S POEMS 
(a Selection). 
With Introduction by 
A. T. QUILLER COUCH. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


Vol. I—SILAS MARNER. By GerorGE 
Ex1or. With Introduction by Stvarr J. Rerp. 

Vol. I.—A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. 
By Lavrence Sterne. With Introduction by 
L. F, Austr. 

Vol. I1.—RICHARD II. By SHAKESPEARE, 


Vol. IV.—BROWNING’S POEMS. (A 
Selection.) With Introduction by A. D. Innes. 


Vol. V—HEROES AND HERO- WORSHIP. 


By Tuomas CaRLYLz. 


Vol. VI—A CHRISTMAS CAROL, and 
THE CHIMES, By Cuartes Dickens. 


Vol. VIL.—THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 
By Ortver Gorpsmita. With Introduction by 
Sir Henny Irvine. 


Vol. VIIL—MACBETH. By SHAkrsPrareE: 


Vol. IX.—EVELYN’S DIARY. (The Reign 
¥ Charles II.) With Introduction by Austin 
OBSON. 


Vol. X.—JOHNSON’S RASSELAS. 


Vol. XI.—THE FOUR GEORGES. By 
W. M. Tuacxerar. With an Introduction by 
L. F, Austin. 


Vol. XII.—JULIUS CAESAR. By Suaxke- 
SPEARE. 

“A new form of Messrs. Cassell’s ‘ National 
Library,’ which is an improvement on the old in 
every way, and should be a great success. The 
binding in rticular is th decorative and 
tasteful.”—Athenzum. 


RUSSIA'S EASTERN ENPRE 


NOTICE.—Eleven Impression 
have already been calle 
for of Mr, Foster Fraser 
famous work, THE RR4j, 
SIBERIA, which includes 
an Account of an Adven. 
turous Journey through 
Manchuria, A Popular 
Edition of this fascinating 
and profusely  LIllustrateg 
work is now ready, pris 
3s. Gd. 





——. 


POCKET EDITIONS OF WORKS By 
R. L. STEVENSON. 


New Volumes Ready Shortly, 


THE BLACK ARROW. 


Cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 3s. net, 


THE MASTER OF 
BALLANTRAE. 


Cloth, 2s, net ; leather, 3s, net, 
Already Published in this Series, 


KIDNAPPED. 


Cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 3s. net, 


CATRIONA. 


Cloth, 28. net; leather, 3s, net. 


*,* The Pocket Editions of ‘‘ Kidnapped” and 
“ Catriona,” published last autumn, achieved an 
immediate popularity, and have already been re 
printed to meet the large demand. 

** Messrs. Cassell’s pocket editions of Stevenson's 
* Kidnapped’ and ‘ Catriona’ are delightful, the form 
being both choice and convenient.”’—Athenzum, 





NOW READY. 
Complete in 2 vols., price 21s. 


CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED 
HISTORY of the BOER WAR 


With upwards of 500 Illustrations from 
Photographs and Original Drawings, 


“The fighting side of the campaign is very suc- 
cessfully handled for the ie: uirements of a s 
and omy tegen narrative. ‘or a compendious 
popular book on the subject this guinea work in 
two volumes, with its 500 illustrations, is not 
likely to be eclipsed,’ *—Pall Mali Gazette, 





NOW READY.—Price 5s, 


THE ‘DEATH OR 
GLORY BOYS.” 


The Story of tho 17th Lancers. By 
D. H. PARRY. New Edition, Greatly 
Enlarged, with 8 Illustrations, 
“The book is one that no English patriot can 
afford to miss.”— World. 





NOW READY.—Price 3s. 6d. 


THE BLACK WATCH. 


The Record of an Historic Regiment. 
By ARCHIBALD FORBES, LLD, 
New Edition, with 8 Illustrations. 

“It is a living, vivid page from the history of 
} our time,”—Daily News, 








CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, London; and all Booksellers. 
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